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Preface 


SOMEONE has reported with respect to public education in 
Great Britain that the English put up with it, the Scots are 
great supporters of it, and the Welsh have a passion for it. Like 
the Welsh we have a passion for public education. We believe 
with Washington that “knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness.” We stand with Jefferson who 
espoused a plan whereby every child would have an opportunity 
to acquire the rudiments of an education at public expense. 

Our conviction that educational opportunity for all is in- 
dispensable for our kind of society causes us to cherish public 
interest in public education. We even welcome public criti- 
cism as an opportunity. We are concerned, however, that some 
who would pose as honest critics are not interested in improving 
the public schools but in destroying them. We know these 
people are in the minority, and that they will be discovered 
when many citizens begin working with the schools. 

In this book, therefore, we have examined the meaning of 
citizen participation. We have noted that such participation is 
the obligation of all citizens. To be sure, some will participate 
more effectively than others, and some will be relied upon to 
give leadership in such participation. We have also tried to dis- 
tinguish between the role of the lay citizen and the role of the 
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professional school worker. We have said that essentially the 
citizen is to decide the “what,” and the professional the “how.” 

This business of citizen participation in public education is 
in the process of development. Both the citizen and the pro- 
fessional have things to learn if this process is to be productive. 
At the same time, some things have already been learned about 
interaction between the owners and the custodians of the public 
schools. We have tried to marshal much of that experience in 
the pages that follow. We have concluded the book by suggest- 
ing some principles of action that represent our best under- 
standing of the problem as it exists today. 

We hope this book will be read as much by lay citizens as 
by professional school workers. The suggestions offered, we 
believe, should contribute to sound public participation. 
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What I the Problem? 


SO you are Mr. John Q. Public? And you want better schools 
for the children of your community. You say you have talked 
to your neighbors about the schools, but have taken little active 
part in school affairs. You know, you're much like Mr. Average 
Citizen. He wants good schools, too, but he hasn’t figured out 
just what he can or should do about them. School people seem 
to be as confused about that as he is. 

This one-way conversation suggests that in many American 
communities citizens want to participate in improving the 
schools, but both they and the school people lack the know-how. 
The result is that a certain percentage of them shrug their 
shoulders and give up in despair. A few become belligerent 
and attempt to force their answers to school problems upon 
their neighbors. We believe that for the most part, however, 
people are trying to work their way through their problems. 
They want to know how they can participate effectively in 
improving the educational program. School leaders are seeking 
ways of reshaping the administrative patterns to include wider 
lay participation. This is difficult. 

New understandings, new relationships, new habits and ways 
of doing things are required. With wider participation must 
come new patterns for responsibility. The emergence of these 
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patterns of behavior is a fascinating, new chapter in the history 
of American education. In it there is comedy, adventure, dis- 
covery, and invention. Yes, and there is tragedy. But progress 
in a democracy is like that. We learn by our achievements and 
our mistakes. And, if we have the intelligence to examine our 
behavior, we gain new insights, develop confidence in our pro- 
cedures, and improve our human relations. 

Sometimes the improvement of citizen participation in edu- 
cational planning and development comes as a natural conse- 
quence of orderly developments in the community. In other 
instances, this participation is revolutionary in character. Un- 
reasonable demands are made upon the school system. Some 
people get hurt. 

Sometimes the impetus for increased participation begins with 
the laymen. At other times it develops under the leadership of 
school people. In either case, the development may be orderly 
or disorderly, effective or ineffective, and reflect intelligent or 
unintelligent behavior. We have no foolproof recipe to offer. 
However, greater understanding of the problem can come from 
a careful analysis of experience, and certainly with that under- 
standing come some suggestions for increasing our effective- 
ness. 

To get at the real problem of citizen participation in public 
education, let us get down to cases. Here are three. Perhaps 
after you have read them you will wonder, as we do, why we 
have so many situations like them. 


HERE ARE SOME CASES 


Citizens Demand Administration Go. The headlines of a 
city newspaper announced that a group of citizens had de- 
manded the resignation of the superintendent and high school 
principal. The charge was incompetence. The demand, so the 
article stated, was made by a citizens’ committee, which had 
made some study of the schools and had found a series of 
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incidents that, to the members, spelled incompetence on the 
part of these administrators. Among the charges were such 
incidents as the dismissal of a boy from high school without 
due cause, the failure to rehire a teacher, the refusal to provide 
certain parents with tickets to attend the graduation ceremony 
in which their daughter was participating, and the operation 
of a school in which the standards of achievement are so low 
that graduates cannot compete successfully in college. 

According to the grapevine it appeared that there was also 
considerable dissatisfaction over the de-emphasis of athletics, 
the assignment of coaches, and certain changes in the assign- 
ment of principals in the elementary schools of the city. 

The board of education, upon receipt of the demand, invited 
the citizens’ committee to present the evidence for its charges. 
Hence, a public meeting was called. Two hundred people came. 
The committee was not in evidence but individuals presented 
their grievances. Although the meeting was fairly orderly, un- 
fortunate insinuations were made. Little that may be called 
“evidence” was presented. The meeting ended with the sug- 
gestion that the administrators’ side of the story would need 
to be presented to the board at some later date. 

Subsequent to this meeting, the local newspaper carried a 
complete story registering the facts but taking no position for 
or against the administrators. One board member has resigned. 
Additional grievances are being made and published. What 
once appeared to be a committee representing a sizeable num- 
ber of citizens now seems to lack any form of organization. 
No organized effort to collect facts, weigh them, and base 
conclusions or charges on them can yet be identified. No 
citizen or group of citizens wishes to take responsibility for the 
committee’s charges. 

Who are the members of this citizens’ committee? Whom 
do they represent and to whom are they responsible? Why 
are they unwilling to identify themselves? Do the grievances 
that have been made public constitute the real problem? How 
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do dissatisfactions of this kind mount to such an explosive state? 
Could, or should, this have been avoided? 

Citizens Oppose School Board Action. The board of edu- 
cation, meeting in regular session, decided not to grant tenure 
appointments to two faculty members. This came as a shock to 
the superintendent of schools, whose duty it was to inform the 
individuals, Reluctantly he did so, quoting in the letter the 
action that was taken by the board. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed immediately by both the teachers 
and the citizens of the community. Delegations of both groups 
waited upon the superintendent who, in turn, explained the 
action of the board. It was apparent in his remarks that he was 
not in favor of the action although he did not state his position 
nor the position that he took in the meeting with the board. 

On the evening of the next board meeting, citizens and 
teachers were present, most of them having arrived prior to the 
time set for the board meeting. As school board members ar- 
rived it became evident that the telephone calls and heated 
conversations of the past weeks were not idle talk. The citizens 
had come for an explanation. Shortly after the board meeting 
started it was announced that the agenda was crowded and that 
business would need to be transacted with dispatch. It was 
necessary to dispense with any new business. Attempts to bring 
up the matter of contracts for the two teachers were ignored 
on the basis that it was irrelevant to matters at hand. 

The rather orderly group of citizens became enraged with 
the action, and upon leaving the meeting, reconvened in the 
home of one of the most vocal members of the group. The 
result was that they organized themselves into a citizens’ com- 
mittee to collect the facts in the case. 

Naturally, the news spread throughout the community. Ru- 
mors accompanied the factual accounting which the local news- 
paper attempted to report. Feeling mounted higher and higher. 
Some people demanded the resignation of school board mem- 
bers. Opposition to them was popular. The citizens’ committee 
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requested the reinstatement of the teachers unless evidence could 
be presented to show their incompetence. This request was 
ignored. 

You can be sure that there is dissatisfaction in this community 
today. Was the board discharging its function as the legal 
representative of the state and the community? Did the citizens 
have a right to be heard? What are the chances for good will 
and cooperative action in this community in the future? 

Citizens Object to Progressive Education. Over a four-year 
period a certain public school system has gone through a series 
of crises. First, the demotion of a high school principal resulted 
in a protest meeting of six hundred citizens and the appoint- 
ment of a committee of nine members to engineer the next 
board of education election. At this election, the number of 
voters more than doubled those who had voted previously, and 
the chairman of the committee of nine was elected. 

A prominent city newspaper then named this school as a 
beachhead for progressive education. This led to bitter con- 
troversy between those who believed in “traditional” and those 
who believed in “modern” education. At a hotly contested 
board election two candidates running on a platform opposing 
progressive educational methods were elected. 

The third crisis arose when four board members questioned 
the use of psychological tests and voted to prohibit their use 
without specific board approval. Over a period of a few months 
some 128 letters were written to the editors of papers and 
three-fifths of them made specific reference to psychological 
tests. 

Why should board action in demoting a principal touch off 
such a demonstration? Why should the program of one school, 
defended staunchly by the parents of the area, become such 
an issue to others? Why should psychological tests, many of 
which are the result of most careful scholarship and research, 
touch off such a volcano? 
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PEOPLE MAKE SCHOOLS THEIR BUSINESS 


THE CITIZENS involved in these cases considered the schools to 
be their business. On matters which vitally concerned them, 
they found a way to act. In these two respects, at least, they are 
typical of the American public. It comes as no surprise that at 
the bridge table, on the corner of Broad and High, across the 
backyard fence, on the platform, in the press, on the radio and 
television, and even in the movies schools have practically re- 
placed the weather as something to talk about. What family 
has not seen and heard the popular Our Miss Brooks and Mr. 
Peepers? It is estimated that as many as 27,000,000 people 
viewed the March of Time film, *The Teacher's Crisis,” in our 
commercial theaters. Few, indeed, are the families who have 
not been called upon in recent months to increase their finan- 
cial support for schools by voting “Yes” on a school borid issue 
or tax levy. Most communities are aware of the tremendous 
shortage of school teachers. The public is conscious of the fact 
that teachers’ salaries are too low. Throughout the land there 
is a great rush to build schools for housing the rapidly increas- 
ing number of school-age children. 

The Schools Are News. That the schools are news is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Pasadena story hit the headlines. 
The Los Angeles controversy about the teaching of the United 
Nations has drawn editorial comment in many leading news- 
papers and such popular magazines as Life and Time. Recently, 
Life magazine ran a series of feature articles on high school edu- 
cation. Van Til and Luecking found that in the two-year 
period from 1946-1948, 223 different authors wrote a total of 
334 articles on education which appeared in forty-two national 
magazines written for laymen.’ In making his annual report in 
October, 1953, William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, announced that last year a 
record-breaking 220 articles about education had appeared in 
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big-circulation magazines. He reported, too, that there is an 
increasing number of newspaper editors who are recognizing 
the growth of public interest in education and are assigning 
reporters to it? In the autumn of 1953, before the opening of 
school, the Detroit Free Press devoted a twelve-page section 
to “Back to the Books for 258,000,” a series of newspaper 
stories on the return to school. 

The Citizens Want to Act. Significant also are the number of 
Citizens’ Committees for the Public Schools, which have been 
organized through the country. More than 8,000 such groups, 
formed on the local level and consisting of citizens volunteering 
their services, have organized to give positive support to the 
improvement of education in their communities. The Parent- 
Teacher Association itself has over 7,000,000 members, who 
meet regularly at the local, state, and national levels to discuss 
problems of the school and home. School boards have formed 
national, state, and regional associations to study their roles 
as representatives of the public in deciding upon school matters. 
Even less formalized discussion groups, found in many com- 
munities, have made education and the schools a subject of 
importance to them. The Farm Bureau, for example, has en- 
couraged such discussions among its members. 

Thus, since World War II, the public schools have been 
catapulted into a position of national prominence heretofore 
unrealized. The suddenness with which it has happened comes 
almost as a shock to laymen and school workers alike. With it 
has come a certain amount of chaff unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, some honest and wholesome criticism, a certain 
amount of careless talk by the uninformed and irresponsible 
critic, and some vicious attacks by prejudiced and even un- 
scrupulous subversives who would sabotage our greatest force 
for democratic living. 

This is not a condition to be deplored. It is a challenge to be 
met. Both the public and professional educators who look 
upon the schools as an investment in our children and youth 
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must seek a common course of action. This is hardly possible 
during a period of public apathy. Such is not the case today. 
The public is aroused and is subject to action. In this state some 
are too impatient to sift the chaff from the grain and in their 
impulsive way fall prey to the irresponsible informer. To wish 
it were otherwise is simply to be naive. But to assume that the 
general public will act irresponsibly is even greater naivety 
unless, of course, the people are kept in ignorance of the facts. 


IS THE PUBLIC INFORMED? 


INTELLIGENT public participation depends upon a well-informed 
public. The fact that much is being said about education does 
not necessarily mean that the people are well informed. Facts 
must be separated from fiction, mere opinion, and deliberate 
falsification. One of the ways to do this is to get acquainted 
with the informers and know the methods which they use to 
obtain the information which they disseminate. Perhaps an- 
other way to get to know them is to try to understand their 
purpose in making their information available. 

Who Are the Critics? The critics consist of both the informed 
and the uninformed; those who are honestly trying to clarify 
the issues in education and those who seem to be intent upon 
confusing them. Skaife reports upon a number of organiza- 
tions whose attacks on education seem, to educators at least, 
to be both unfair and unfounded? One of these organizations 
is The National Council for American Education.* Two of its 
publications, Progressive Education Increases Delinquency and 
Tbey Want Your Cbild, argue that modern educational pro- 
grams are promoting socialism and probably even communism. 
At the time of the Skaife reports Allen A. Zoll was the executive 
vice president of the organization. He and the publications 
of the organization which he represents are known to have been 
present in certain communities that have experienced severe 
crises in education. 
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It is known that during conflicts in such cities as Denver, 
Colorado; Pasadena, California, Scarsdale, New York; Engle- 
wood, New Jersey; and Upper Arlington, Ohio, pamphlets of 
this sort were made available to at least a portion of the dis- 
satisfied people of these communities. Some people took the 
general statements which are intended to condemn modern 
trends in education to be direct criticisms of their own schools. 
Few people who depend on this kind of literature to support 
their own opinions stop to analyze the source of the “data.” 
One might ask what opportunity Zoll has had to study schools 
with sufficient thoroughness to make such accusations. Does 
the pamphlet contain evidence to support his accusations? What 
kind of organization is The National Council for American 
Education? What do reputable educators in whom you have 
confidence know about this organization? Would a careful 
examination of Zoll’s materials, activities, and affiliations support 
him as a reliable critic of the American public schools? 

Another writer, perhaps less well known than Zoll, is Milo 
MacDonald, who, in a booklet entitled “Progressive” Poison in 
Public Education, condemns textbooks used in the schools be- 
cause of their “communistic leanings.” He, like Zoll, over- 
generalizes on materials drawn out of context. A. C. Whitford, 
Clearwater, Florida, in an eight-page brochure entitled “Can 
It Be the Progressive Educators Who Are Attacking Our 
Schools?” quotes a number of well-known educators. One 
could question whether these statements studied in their original 
context would lead to the same inferences as were drawn by 
Mr. Whitford. 

Although not careful students of education, such men have 
a sensational appeal often confused with patriotism. Whitford’s 
statement, for example, was sponsored by the Pinellas County 
Chapter of the Florida Committee for American Action, Inc. 
It was “dedicated to the thousands of loyal classroom teachers 
of America, and to the preservation of our constitutional gov- 
ernment and our traditional American way of life.” Both the 
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laymen and the professional educators need to know about the 
activities of these men and others like them. One should be 
careful not to accept these writings without thorough examin- 
ation. 

A more subtle influence on the American mind is the writer 
who opposes change. There are some newspaper columnists and 
radio commentators who worry the public about unsound 
changes in education today. The “back to the three R’s” argu- 
ment which they use has a very familiar and realistic appeal 
to the average citizen. Why shouldn't the schools do a better 
job of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic? Few people 
take the trouble to find out whether the schools have been and 
are continuing to improve this phase of their work with chil- 
dren. Actually, one might question whether the real argument 
of these writers is for improvement in the three R's or against 
certain new aspects of the curriculum of which they do not 
approve. They know, for example, that children come to school 
today with much more knowledge about social questions than 
was true when they went to school. Could they be afraid of 
what might happen when social institutions and customs are ex- 
posed to facts available today? 

Real-thinking people cannot be convinced that an educational 
program that was suitable for society thirty years ago is ade- 
quate today. Just as the Model T Ford is no longer suitable to 
modern roads and customs of travel, and as modes of living 
change, so people expect that education must keep pace with 
social change. To design an education adequate to our times 
is a responsibility which the educator cannot evade. To refuse 
to do so would be to abdicate the trust which Society has placed 
in him. To accept this responsibility requires not only a study 
of the social conditions but also of how children grow up to 
deal intelligently with those conditions. Acceptance requires 
public understanding of how this matter is being approached, 
and it requires that professional judgment about this approach 
be checked against the thinking of people who are affected by it. 
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There will never be a return to the “good old days” in edu- 
cation, just as there will be no return to outmoded ways of 
living. The people do not expect, nor want, this kind of solu- 
tion to the educational problem. What they do want is an 
intelligent, forward look. It is absolutely impossible for the 
schools to ignore, evade, or otherwise refuse to deal with social 
reality. The radio, television, the motion picture, and the news- 
paper including the comic section deal with it constantly. The 
child comes to school with all of the understandings and mis- 
understandings that he has gained from these sources and others 
available to him. It is not the school’s place to compete with 
these other media of education. Rather, it helps the pupil gain 
information. It helps him learn how to think, not what to think. 
If the school can do this and improve the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic at the same time, all well and good. 
If, on the other hand, improvement of the three R’s requires 
neglect of this latter obligation of the schools, the public should 
consider the consequences before advocating such a move. 

Before we accept the argument of the person who wishes to 
return to the school of a past generation, we must determine 
whether or not our schools are doing a good job on the three 
R’s—and more than that—determine whether our children are 
learning to deal realistically with the world in which they live. 

Some of the critics accept this obligation of the school but 
argue that educators do not know what to do about it. The 
argument used by such critics is that, in their confusion, teachers 
have resorted to asking the children what to do. Without stop- 
ping to examine the evidence, they argue by poking fun at the 
schools. The classic joke which they employ for this purpose 
is the fictitious situation in which, allegedly, the child asked his 
teacher whether or not he had to do what he wanted to do 
today. Some of the most effective critics of this kind are 
teachers who now teach, or have taught, in our public schools. 
One of these writers is Virgil Scott, the author of a novel of 
popular appeal, The Hickory Stick. It is, for the most part, 
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an attack upon “progressive” methods used in a particular high 
school in Ohio. Few would take it seriously but it does add to 
the great bulk of material designed to poke fun at modern 
education, 

Tt would seem that before one could take such critics seriously, 
however, they should demonstrate some clarity on their part, 
Take Mortimer Smith, for example. Would anyone who reads 
his book, And Madly Teach, attribute to him any real under- 
standing of what schools are about today? He seems to agree 
in many instances with the aims in modern education but he 
does not recognize them when he sees them. He is even more 
confused about the methods needed to achieve these aims. 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, writing in Life, characterized the 
American public not only as non-readers but as people who 
found it exceedingly difficult to read more than a simple news- 
Paper or comic strip.* This seems like a careless conclusion for 
a critic to draw in view of the fact that last year alone over 
_ 250,000,000 pocket-type books were sold on the newsstands. 
Why, in the face of Dr. Bell’s argument, would publishers of 
books and magazines continue to increase the number of titles 
year after year? 

Critics Within the Profession. What should be made of the 
argument that educators disagree? Are there critics within the 
Profession, too? Of course, there are. This is equally true of 
Science, law, medicine or any other profession for that matter. 


learned how to teach but knowing little or nothing to teach. 
The college: of education, on the other hand, argues that liberal 
arts colleges are not liberalizing. Rather, they store up knowl- 
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edge in greatly restricted technical fields which people can use 
only in highly specialized professions. This kind of education 
is not functional for the teacher who must use his knowledge 
to guide immature minds in elementary and secondary schools. 

Recently, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. of the University of Illinois 
has taken over the position of spokesman for the liberal arts 
point of view. It would be unfair to brand the liberal arts 
position with the Bestor label because many of his colleagues 
do not agree with him. In his recent book, Educational Waste- 
lands, he widens rather than narrows the chasm between these 
groups. He fails to recognize promising efforts on the part of 
each college to understand the position taken by the other. 
Although Professor Bestor’s writings have been most caustic 
and uncomplimentary, educational journals continue to present 
his position. 

Following the appearance of one of Professor Bestor’s articles 
in School and Society the editors were severely criticized for 
opening columns of this journal to articles of this nature. The 
following month another article appeared entitled “No Iron 
Curtain for Teacher Education.” 7 In it Dean White of Kent 
State University (Ohio) expressed a position which is charac- 
teristic of the profession generally. It is that, while “we over- 
whelmingly disagree” with Bestor’s conclusions, we defend his 
right to express himself and to be heard by whoever will listen. 

Within the professional field of teaching there are many 
differences of opinion concerning what constitutes a good school. 
Through the give-and-take of entertaining divergent opinion 
the profession has gradually moved forward. Some of the best 
critics of education have also been outstanding contributors to 
our present conception of education. John Dewey is a case in 
point. He has been most severe in his criticism but, at the same 
time, has influenced education as much as, or more than, any 
other educator of this century. The critics within the pro- 
fession are not denying the fact that the American system of 
education has served its people well. They see it as either the 
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leading educational system in the world or as one that is nearly 
so. The argument within the profession is not goodness versus 
badness. The profession, to deserve the right of being called 

a profession, must have within it the potential for improving 
itself. This is the problem of making a good education better, 
There must be constant evaluation to ferret out the weaknesses 
to be overcome and to develop further the strengths of the 
educational program. 

The “progressive” versus “traditional” argument within the 
profession is almost completely misunderstood by the laymen, 
The great critics of traditional education—Dewey, Bode, Kil- 
patrick, and others—are likewise severe critics of what has often 
passed for “progressive education,” These men have devoted 
their lives to a search for a more meaningful education. They 
point up the occasions and circumstances under which the 
accumulation of knowledge and the development of skill may 
not result in new meanings, more complete understandings, 
keener insight, and greater freedom of the mind to resolve the 
issues of the time. These people, like any others who deserve 
the right to criticize, would be just as critical of new attempts 
to bring this about as they are of the failures of the older edu- 
cational procedures. Bode’s book, Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads} is a good example of this fact. 

. Ts Modern Education Soft? One of the popular condemna- 
tions of modern education is that it js designed to be less rigorous 
than the old—that it is intended to be “soft,” “watered down,” 
and “sugar coated” to the point where children’s minds are not 
challenged by it. Indeed, it is true that in some instances the 
transition from the “old” to the “ 


condition exists in all Professions. Yes, we have some poor 
Practice in the teaching Profession, but it is not because the 
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profession wills it so. We must do all in our power—educators 
and laymen cooperatively—to eliminate the poor teacher from 
the profession. But we must likewise be careful not to judge the 
purpose of education—the intent of the profession—by some of 
the poor practices exhibited by individuals within it. 

The point here is that education must be evaluated constantly 
to determine its adequacy for our times. The profession must 
take the leadership in this evaluation and constant improve- 
ment. In so doing, it takes on one of the qualities of a pro- 
fession—the inclination and ability to improve its service to 
the people. 


IS THE EDUCATOR READY? 


THE FACT 1s that the profession has been evaluating its own 
work and, as a result, has been making some changes in its 
service to the people. The profession has failed, however, to 
interpret adequately the purpose or the meaning of these changes. 
Hence, the interpretation of these changes has been left to those 
who, not having gone through the thinking process by which 
they are derived, cannot possibly comprehend their full mean- 
ing. Until the educator interprets these meanings for the public 
in the vernacular of the public, he cannot hope to be under- 
stood. Until the school worker tries to comprehend the concerns 
of the public, to take them seriously, and attempts to develop 
a channel of communication by which meanings can be trans- 
ferred between him and the public, he must live with the mis- 
interpretations which others make of him. His failure in com- 
munication is partially responsible for the predicament in which 
education finds itself in many places today. The intercommunica- 
tion made possible today through the intense interest of the 
public presents the opportunity to correct the situation. Will 
educators accept this challenge? If they do, they will have to 
understand (1) the nature of the criticism of public education, 
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(2) the interests and concerns of the people of their local com- 
munities, and (3) the savoir-faire necessary for meeting the 
criticisms and thinking constructively with the people about 
the future development of the program. 

Examine the Criticism. One of these factors is the nature of 
the criticism of public education today. Those who have kept 
abreast of current thinking will recognize the following classi- 
fication of faults which people find with our schools. Groups 
differ, of course, in the kinds of criticisms which they offer. 
Such criticisms seem to include the following: 


1. The schools are ineffective in teaching the fundamentals. 
By fundamentals people mean reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Evidence is cited to show that graduates of our high 
schools cannot get meaning from the printed page, that 
they cannot spell, and that they make unnecessary mistakes 
in counting change or doing other simple arithmetic prob- 
lems that come up in daily life. 

The criticism is more than an argument that more time 
should be spent on the “fundamentals.” Critics who are 
greatly concerned about this matter seriously question 
whether teachers of the schools today know how to teach 
the fundamental subjects. They are really challenging the 
educators to show proof that newer methods are producing 
better results. To these people greater emphasis on the 
alphabet, more phonetics, and more drill in arithmetic pro- 
cesses and spelling are essential. Some of the folks argue 
that making promotions more difficult would be another 
effective means of getting better results. 

2. Schools reflect a sentimental and misguided emphasis on 
child development. This is the argument against the “pro- 
gressive education” influences in our schools today. “School 
work is too easy,” “Children may do what they want,” 
“Every one is promoted,” and “There is no discipline” 
are familiar phrases to most of us. 

To go even further than this, there are some who believe 
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that the tendency to write letters of progress rather than 
to give competitive marks is an indication that there are no 
“standards of achievement” and teachers do not know 
where the pupils stand. The questions being put to the 
educators are “Are you trying to substitute development 
for achievement?” and, even so, “Isn’t achievement neces- 
sary to development?” Who is confused? 

Education is misdirected. A number of arguments may 
be placed in this category. One of them is that there is 
too much emphasis on cooperation rather than competition. 
“After all,” proponents of this point of view say, “the 
adult world is competitive. If our children are to grow 
up to compete successfully as adults they must have some 
realistic training in it.” 

Another argument relates to the kinds of values with 

which children deal in school today. “Seeing the other 
fellow’s point of view may cause us to compromise our 
own" is the way some people express it. They even wonder 
whether or not there is danger in becoming “too demo- 
cratic.” This includes many things: too little forced dis- 
cipline, too much opportunity to question existing institu- 
tions and values, too much attention to an individual’s 
interests, too much cooperation, too little competition, too 
little training for characer, too little or too much emphasis 
on moral and spiritual values, too little or too much emphasis 
on religion, not enough nationalism, too much world 
mindedness—some of these being opposed to others in 
the list. 
The schools have taken on too many responsibilities of the 
home and the community. Providing school lunches, recrea- 
tion and play activities, care of the teeth, immunization 
against disease, insurance against accident, physical examina- 
tions, and the services of a school nurse or doctor—are these 
the responsibilities of the schools? Some people, at least, 
would question it. 
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Schools are criticized, also, for having gone beyond their 
sphere of responsibility when they attempt to deal with 
values, morals, and religion, or at least when what the 
schools do about these matters is not approved. 

Is the educator ambitious to direct the entire life of the 

child? Does the home abdicate to the school in such matters 
as these? How does the school acquire these responsibilities, 
anyway? 
The schools are too expensive. There can be little doubt 
that every taxpayer and every parent of school children 
feels the increasing cost of education. A great many people 
accept this condition as the inevitable result of inflation, 
the increase in birth rate, the neglect of the school systems 
during World War II, and the improved services following 
the war. Nevertheless, there is another group (perhaps 
growing in size) which is concluding that one legitimate 
way to stop the rise in public expense is to curtail the 
school system. To this group it is a matter of *hard-headed 
business.” Schools cost too much. Therefore, we must cut 
somewhere. 

An alternative, offered as a partial solution, is to reduce 
the training of teachers. A shorter period of training costs 
less, and less adequately prepared teachers may be paid 
lower salaries. 

Another alternative suggested is to discontinue the prac- 
tice of compulsory education. To this group it is obvious 
that some do not profit from the education provided by 
the schools. Why, then, should these children be required 
to go to school? Doesn’t the attention given the poor 
learner and the “non-learner” merely detract from the 
quality of the education provided those who learn readily? 

There is a certain amount of objection today to building 
all-purpose rooms, cafeterias, laboratories, and rooms for 
special services. This is partially a reaction to the great in- 
crease in services and to the so-called “fads and frills” in 
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education. Eliminating these and returning to the “funda- 
mentals” is suggested by some. Such a suggestion would 
have some support by the economy-minded group. 


Fortunately each community has a school that is in some re- 
spect, at least, uniquely its own. So the criticisms of one school 
do not apply exactly to another. Nevertheless, there are prob- 
ably few communities in which some of the criticisms mentioned 
above have not been discussed. It is also probable that these 
criticisms must be met at the local level before great progress 
can be made in meeting them on a national scale. 

Examine the Motives. Not all the patrons are critical of the 
school. In fact, most educators believe that the majority of the 
people in their communities are in favor of the schools. Most folks 
not only like the schools as they are but also favor the modern 
developments taking place in them. However, any school 
superintendent who has helped his community pass a bond 
issue or a school-tax levy knows that there are various degrees 
of support for the schools. The range may be all the way from 
active support to apathy, and even to the opposite end of the 
scale—active opposition. It is realistic to assume that in most 
communities there are at least four groups whose influence in 
school matters will have an appreciable effect. 

One of these is the group that takes the leadership in active 
support for the schools. This group may not be entirely un- 
critical of the educational program or of the policies which 
govern the program. Its criticism stems from an honest and 
sincere concern for improvement. The people are generally 
eager to get any information about the schools that will help 
them understand the educational program. They welcome open 
discussion of problems and realize that educational issues are 
many sided. They avoid placing blame for all the social ills on 
the schools. They do not deal in personalities. Yet many of 
them may have some question about the school that has not 
been satisfactorily answered. Primarily these people are in- 
terested in evidence presented in such a way that they can 
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understand it. Often they want to be helpful to the sche 
even though there may be some part of the school program th 
they do not wholly understand or agree with. Unfortunatel 
the size of this group, its location in the community, and tl 
solidarity of its support is often unknown because there is litt 
opportunity for these people to function as a group. In ot 
analysis of the participation and involvement level of the peop 
of the community we may easily overlook the fact that our n 10 
ardent support may come from a very sincere and, perhap 
severely critical group. 

Of course, there is usually a group in every community th 
wants to change things. Sometimes these are the people whi 
have most recently moved into the community. What the) 
find in their new community home is sufficiently unlike wha 
they left, so they conclude that the older residents of this n 
community must be wrong. Sometimes this group consists 0 
chronic objectors, objecting to anything which they themsel 
do not run. Some are reformers who just like to be in cha 
and are unhappy whenever they are not in office. Perhaps 
malicious gossip or busybody falls into this classification, a 
By and large, people who feel compelled to change things 
taking the reins in their own hands fall prey to propagan 
They are secretive in their manner of conducting busin 
Words that they use seem to have a double meaning. Attendam 
at meetings which they hold is restricted to those who ag 
with them. They dig up evidence in support of their view- 
points but fail to recognize the opposition. They attack per 
sonalities. 

Then there are people who oppose the school because th y 
believe that what the school teaches conflicts with certain values 
they hold. "They think that the schools threaten their religious; 
beliefs, their economic and political affiliations, or their positi 
on management and labor. They are offended because the 
school-building program does not seem to benefit their neighbor- 
hood as much as others. Some members of this group may be 
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employers who have found the graduates of the school so poorly 
prepared to handle the tasks for which they were employed 
that they cost the companies a considerable amount of money. 
A goodly portion of this group may be quite successful, re- 
spected citizens of the community. They are not necessarily 
reactionary; they may just have a particular ax to grind. Some 
evidence is in their favor. The values are mixed and often be- 
come quite involved. School people may be afraid of the op- 
position of this group because it represents power and influence. 

Finally there is an apathetic group. No one knows the dimen- 
sions of this group. The people in it are nonvocal. They do not 
like to stir up trouble. Often they lend their support where 
the pressure is the greatest. They don’t bother about being 
properly informed, hence, though not maliciously so, they are 
subject to propaganda, power, and influence instead of being 
guided by an intelligent point of view. 

Whether or not one agrees with the kinds of criticisms listed 
above or the classification of participating groups in the com- 
munity, it seems apparent that honest criticism is open, above 
board, and makes for a healthy school situation. Dishonest 
criticism is fanatical, secretive, and based largely upon motiva- 
tions foreign to the situation. Those who know no more about 
the schools than “what they read in the papers” are hardly to be 
considered trustworthy critics. The school doors are open. 
Have you been inside to take a look at the educational process? 
When have you last talked with the teacher, the principal, or the 
superintendent about school matters that are of concern to you? 
What effort have you made to obtain facts, study them, and then 
draw conclusions? 

The Pasadena Story. The Pasadena story probably serves as 
the classic example of unfortunate public and professional rela- 
tionships in solving school problems. Here was a case in which 
lack of understanding was the breach between two groups who 
had different solutions to Pasadena’s school problems. Some of 
the criticisms listed above were paramount in this situation. Much 
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was made of the improper emphasis upon education in the 
schools. The “progressive” bugaboo was one of the big argu- 
ments. It is known, too, that some of the groups mentioned 
above were present in Pasadena. Personalities were degraded, 
Name calling was resorted to. Pressure was exerted. Some 
evidence of deep-seated prejudices existed. 

It is significant that, following the catastrophe which shocked 
not only the educators but the nation at large, the one area of 
agreement between the lay and professional group was that 
we should know more about our schools and more about what 
the public wants in our schools. Hence, it was agreed that there 
should be a “Cooperative Study of the Pasadena Schools.” The 
939-page volume published in 1952 ° represents the cooperative 
effort of educators and lay workers to obtain a mutual under- 
standing of what the schools are and what they should become. 

There is considerable agreement that some of the criticism was 


unfair to the schools. One can scarcely believe that in their more | 


objective moments people could actually attribute so much in- 
fluence to a superintendent who had been in the system for so 
short a time. One could question whether the opposition had 
an honest, sincere interest in the Pasadena situation. 

The significance of this case for the discussion here is that 
the catastrophe resulted from the inability of the school people 
and the public to get together. After it happened, they 
knew they had to find a way to get together. The cooperative 
study which engaged the service of both lay and professional 
people represents a positive effort in this direction. Will co- 
operation stop here or will the Pasadena folks take the steps 
which the survey suggests? Will this cooperative venture lead 
to more cooperation? It is hoped, of' course, that machinery 
is being built to utilize the strength of mutual understanding to 
move steadily forward. 

Should the Public Participate? The educator needs to under- 
stand that the schools are in fact public institutions. The schools 
belong to the people of the community, the state, and the 
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nation. They are the concern of all thinking people. Does this 
mean that the people decide who shall be taught? What should 
be taught? How to teach? Who shall teach? What the qualifi- 
cations for teaching are? How much and what kind of educa- 
tion will they buy? In short, the query before us is, ^What 
questions should be answered by the professional educators and 
which one should be left to the public?" Can a hard and fast 
line be drawn between the responsibilities and functions of 
these two groups? Reasons for public participation are examined 
more fully in Chapter 3. 

Tbe People Pay. Among the reasons for the public's concern 
for the school program is the fact that schools are costing more 
money. When people are asked to pay more it is natural that 
they should inquire about the returns for the money expended. 
However, it does appear that many people are expecting that 
more money will buy more service. In an inflationary period 
this, of course, is not realistic. Even if there were no increase 
in enrollment the rise in costs would be reflected in schools 
just as in other goods and services. Actually, the public must 
be made aware of the fact that there are at least three factors 
that have operated to increase the cost of schools today. One is 
the rise in cost due to inflation. A second is the increase in num- 
ber of children to be educated. Few people stop to realize that 
2,500,000 births per year prior to World War II has increased 
to more than 3,500,000 annually since the war. The result is 
not a temporary increase in enrollment but a permanent one. 
New buildings and additional teachers are required. A third is 
the fact that school buildings and facilities were permitted to 
deteriorate during the war years, presenting us with the added 
cost of rehabilitation. Figuring no additional expense for im- 
provements in the program, these three factors—inflation, in- 
creased enrollment, and rehabilitation costs—greatly increase the 
cost of public education. Additional service can be provided 
only at additional expense. Usually this comes only after the 
other three costs have been paid. All too often it is assumed that 
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these facts are apparent and, hence, when additional funds are 
requested insufficient explanations are made. The public generally 
votes for or against these measures without fully understanding 
the problem. 

There Are Many Reasons. But there are other reasons for 
public interest in the schools. There are, for example, the 
differences among people as to the place of public schools in 
American education. Certain churches see a need for the de 
velopment of their parochial schools. Other groups organize 
private schools. There are those who feel that the existence of 
such schools lessens the need for great expansion in the public 
school system. 

Some believe that compulsory education places in our schools 
many youths who cannot benefit from the educational program. 
Still others are of the opinion that higher education supported by 
the state places a strain upon the economic system that we cannot 
afford. A number argue that education beyond high school is 
a privilege to be purchased. Just how prevalent these points of 
view may be is difficult to determine. They exist in a number 
sufficient enough to become subjects of discussion in many 
communities. 

Some of the reasons for wanting to participate in decisions 
about public education may be attributed to the anxiety that 
abounds in war years and their afterwath. After all, the schools 
exert a tremendous influence on children and youth, and there is 
concern that this influence be truly American. Fears that the 
teaching profession might have been tainted by enemy propa- 
ganda are legion. Hence, teachers are requested to sign loyalty 
oaths and to give assurance that they are not unduly influenced 
by organizations that might control their thinking. These fears 
are of different kinds and are manifested in different ways. There 
are those who fear that a certain portion of the profession 
1s trying to reshape the thinking of American people—to mold 
it in a particular way. Others fear that since the schools are 
instruments of the state, the state itself is to be held in suspicion. 
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Recently, in Ohio the Community School Association has 
been organized, which is largely composed of rural folk who 
fear that the state Department of Education is engaged in the 
process of robbing them of their “community schools.” The 
entire problem of organizing schools into districts in the state is 
confused by attacks and counterattacks dealing largely with the 
rights and the motives of the state in enforcing certain standards 
of education. 

The unfortunate character of the participation prompted by 
anxiety and fear is that it seldom takes place on a rational basis. 
The merits and demerits of the issues are obscured by accusations 
which have little basis in fact. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
such fears exist. The student of public participation cannot 
ignore them. How to build up a sufficient body of knowledge, 
a sufficiently statesman-like practice to allay such fears is a 
problem yet unsolved. 

The Interest Is Genuine. The great majority of people want 
to participate in thinking about education and the schools out 
of genuine interest in them. Opinion polls and surveys con- 
ducted throughout the country—even in those communities 
which have been severely attacked—clearly show that the great 
bulk of the population favors the public schools. The tre- 
mendous increase in the number of citizen committees for the 
public schools is further evidence of this fact. Certainly the 
continuous participation of parents in activities associated with 
the schools furthers the testimony in favor of the schools in 
every respect. They have their own genuine concerns which 
stem from their peculiar experiences with the school. In general, 
it is these concerns about which they want to talk. 

In a recent study” of the relationship between the state 
financial pattern and local school planning conducted by teams 
from the University of Wisconsin it was found that, in general, 
people were in favor of their schools and their school officials. 
Generally their faith in local schools was not swayed by the 
irresponsible attacks made upon schools in various parts of the 
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nation. It is significant to know, however, that this same study 
showed no appreciable difference in the attitude of the people 
in communities where the schools had been rated excellent by 
outside experts, and the attitude in those communities where 
outside experts had rated the schools very inferior." 

In reporting this and other findings on public understanding 
of public schools the Midwest Administration Center of the 
University of Chicago ?? calls attention to the fact that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the general public show some measure of 
favorable support. However, they warn us that the amount of 
support varies considerably even within a given community. 

Not All Agree. It is this latter point that needs further ex- 
amination. In one city where the Midwest Center interviewed 
the citizens it was found that (1) a small percentage of the 
people were ignorant of, and opposed to, present practices in 
their schools, (2) a larger minority were in support of their 
schools in varying degrees, and (3) the remaining 50 per cent 
were apathetic. Whereas the percentages differ from one 
school district to another, many cases can be cited to show 
that a similar condition exists in other communities, The degree 
of support for the public schools cannot be measured merely by 
the amount of pressure exacted for or against them. The non- 
vocal or apathetic group is too large for that. 

Superintendents of schools and some other educational lead- 
ers have tended to ignore this group as unimportant. The con- 


sequence has been that, because of this neglect, disfavor often 


mounts to the point where a very important bond issue is lost 
or the administrator is forced to resign. 


Contrast this situation with that in one city studied by the 


Ohio Center for the Cooperative Program in Educational Ad 


inistration.'4 In this instance, the schools conducted a city-wide 
neighborhood survey of fact and opinion about the schools. The 
favorable and unfavorable groups were located. Thus, the 
schools had the kind of knowledge needed to work directly at the 
heart of people’s concerns, 
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The assumption that “no news is good news” just cannot be 
applied to a public service, especially at a time when public 
services are competing with each other for the tax dollar. The 
vast number of good friends of the schools need to know about 
the school’s program, the many kinds of activities in which 
children engage (in addition to athletics), what the deficiencies 
of the school are, and what it would cost to remedy them. These 
folks need to know teachers as people whose values are similar to 
theirs, as persons in whom they may place utmost confidence to 
guide the growth and development of their children. 

But we could make the mistake of directing all our attention 
to the friendly group. The crisis situations have, for the most 
part, been led by active minorities who, at the critical moment, 
have aroused a temporary majority to oppose the schools. The 
educator must face the question of whether it is better to take his 
chances with a favorable majority or find a way to deal with the 
concerns of all groups. 


WHAT IS THE CHALLENGE? 


THIS ALTERNATIVE presents both the challenge and the dilemma 
of public participation. Can we let everybody have a say in 
how the schools shall be run? The problem is a complicated one. 
No ready formulas have been devised to apply to all situations. 
What works in one situation is certainly no panacea for other 
situations. Nevertheless, citizens and school people who are 
looking forward are accepting the challenge and, in doing so, 
are building up a body of experience that may be useful to 
others of us if we but take the trouble to study it. 

We have reached the point in the development of education 
where public participation is here to stay. At the same time 
there has accumulated over the years a body of knowledge about 
teaching and learning which is known only to members of the 
teaching profession. Are we to ignore this knowledge in com- 
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promises betwen the lay and the professional group? Is ma. 
jority vote the democratic instrument to use in resolving differ- 
ences among opposing groups? Should the stubborn minority 
be forced to comply or should each divergent group have its 
own way? These are not easy questions to answer but some 
principles of action should emerge as we atttempt to work our 
way through them. In doing so we will need to keep the follow- 
ing problems in mind: 

1. What is adequate and effective participation? 

2. How do we determine the relative functions of lay and 
professional groups in public education? 

3. How do we solve the administrative dilemma of develop- 
ing cooperative thinking on the part of these two groups in 
planning and administering a program of education? 

4. Does citizen participation actually make schools better? 
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HOW did we get in this fix? Have the educators deliberately 
barred citizens from their own schools? Have folks become 
so busy making a living that they no longer have time for public 
affairs? There is no simple answer to these questions, nor will 
use of a convenient scapegoat solve the problem. The break- 
downs noted in the previous chapter are not just happenstance; 
they have deep roots. At this time some of the basic factors 
which lie back of these school crises will be examined. 


THE COMMUNITY HAS CHANGED 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, which began in England about a 
century and a half ago and has become so pronounced in 
America, seems to be the basic force back of our changing com- 
munities. 

Rural to Urban Living. This changing pattern of economic 
life has made us an urban in place of a rural nation. In 1870, 
71 per cent of the population of America was rural; people lived 
on farms and in villages. By 1950, only 36 per cent of the 
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people were rural, and many of them, particularly in the villages 
were full- or part-time industrial workers clustered about thy 
cities. For most Americans, the small, simple, integrated com. 
munity of former years no longer exists. "This change in com- 
munity living is so pronounced that when any group, sud 
as the Amish, resists it, they are looked upon as a cultural island, 

In the closely knit communities of our forefathers, community 
institutions were intimate and understood. The school, as one 
of those institutions, had a simple function. In fact, most leam: 
ing went on in the home, in the field, and in the church. The 
school was expected to teach some reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; whereas, citizenship, family life membership, vocational 
fitness, and ethical values were largely derived from participa- 
tion in adult activities in the home, the family group, and the 
village. Many of our cities today are neither understood by 
most of the people who live in them, nor is a social root furnished 
to the young who grow up in these cities. 

Decreased Family Solidarity. Also accompanying the Industrial 
Revolution are two other tendencies: the small family pattem 
and increased mobility of people. On the farm with many chore | 
to be done, large families were economically feasible. In cities | 
children are an economic liability, particularly because tht 
economic wants of almost every member of society, through | 
high-powered advertising and other means, have increased. In 
fact, to be able to purchase the ever increasing supply of gadgets 
(many of which are most enjoyable) that are being placed on 
the market, more and more women are entering the labor | 
market. | 

Under these circumstances the home in many cases has ceased | 
to be a place where the young share in common endeavors. 
Opportunity to learn the skills once taught in the kitchen, in the 
field, and in the shop are denied to many children today. Ia 
similar manner the chances to assume responsibilities in tasks 


which are socially necessary have been considerably reduced fot 
most children. 
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Along with this change in family living has come increasing 
mobility of people. Folks move when economic opportunities 
look brighter elsewhere. During the decade 1940-1950, fifty 
million civilian Americans, over one-third of our population, 
changed their counties of residence. Many of these people moved 
into a new state and even into a new region of our country. 
To be sure, the war gave some impetus to this mobility, but with 
the end of the war mobility has not stopped. As a matter of fact, 
there are some school districts in which each September the new 
families outnumber those who were there the previous May. 

With this mobility community identification is greatly re- 
duced. Moreover, community and family group sanctions are 
almost completely lost. People resort to behaviors they would 
not have countenanced “back home.” In discussing this matter, 
one man was heard to remark, “Yes, when I was a kid I could 
be fed in one-hundred homes and whipped in ten.” No longer 
do most families live where their neighbors share so whole- 
heartedly in the rearing of their children. 

Multiple Organizations. With rapid transportation com- 
munity organization on a geographical basis trends to decrease. 
People may live near each other but in no sense be of the same 
community, Their trading, their entertainment, their visiting, 
their church-going may not be in common with the people 
next door. In some cases the school and civil government may 
be the only forces which tend to operate on a geographical 
basis. 

Another aspect of this picture is the great multiplicity of 
organizations which have come into being. Even in a rural 
county, presumably less complex than an urban area, a careful 
inventory revealed 428 organizations.’ To be sure some of these 
were farm centered, some village centered, some political, some 
social, and some civic, but think of their number and of their 
complexity! 

A part of this organization phenomenon is the segmentation 
of community interests. Whether from an economic, a social, 
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a religious, an educational, or from many other standpoints, 
people who live near each other may have most diverse view- 
points and concerns. Witness, for instance, the growth of city 
farmers. Particularly in the West where dry farming is prac- 
ticed or farms have become “factories in the field” will the 
owners of those farms be found to live in cities a hundred miles 
or more from the scene of farm operation. Conversely, do we 
find many farmers who no longer commune with their neigh- 
bors: They hob-nob with folks in the nearby town or city. 
In some communities this segmentation of interest is seen in 
the labor union versus the chamber of commerce, in Negro 
versus white, in Protestent versus Catholic, in religious versus 
nonreligious, in “stand-patters” versus progressives, and what- 
ever position one takes he can belong to an organization which 
champions that position, perhaps even to the extent of refusing 
to consider as relevant the facts which may not be compatible 
with such a position. In short, nearly all the diversities of our 
culture can be found in many of our cities, and to a considerable 
extent even in our villages and rural areas. 
Shifts in Leadership Pattern. Despite these diverse interests 
in many of our communities, these communities tend to be led 
_ by a few people or by certain dominant groups. When com- 
munities change substantially a new leadership pattern may 


develop. In this transition conflict seems inevitable. This was 


probably the chief cause of the Pasadena school blowup, noW 
familiar to most of us. 

In Pasadena leadership undoubtedly once resided in the well 
to-do orange growers, and in the substantial businessmen wi 


whom they associated. But industrialization overtook what had | 


been a selected residential area. With industrialization came neW 
managers and new workers. Some of these people questioned 


the old order. Among other things, the whole question of 


segregation in school became an issue. Whereas the forme 
superintendent of schools had been on intimate terms with 
the influential residents, the new superintendent was caught in 
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the shift of leadership, and had opportunity to become affiliated 
with neither group. Little wonder the National Education 
Association Commission which investigated the case said, 
« . until the community became stabilized and the disturbances 
to the status quo were resolved, the chances for success were 
in fact remote.” ? 

Scbool Implications. Perhaps enough has been said to docu- 
ment the fact that the communities in which most of us live 
are undergoing many changes. These changes have direct and 
indirect implications for the schools found in those communities. 
It is not difficult to see that as family solidarity decreases new 
problems are created for the school: problems of purpose, cur- 
riculum, attendance, and control. With the multiplicity of com- 
munity organizations and interests, the schools have the task of 
finding an audience and stimulating a concern. With new forces 
rising to power in a community it is not difficult to see that they 
would permit some parts of an established school system to 
languish. This could be particularly disconcerting to school 
people who were committed to the idea that the public schools 
were to serve all the people. 

As pronounced as the direct implications sketched above ap- 


pear to be, the indirect implications are even more significant. 
Changing communities produce changing schools. 


THE SCHOOL HAS CHANGED 


THE CULTURAL sHrrTs with which we have been concerned have 
affected the functions of public schools and have created some 
confusion about the purposes and methods of the schools. At 
the same time school enrollments have been greatly expanded, 
and the school itself has become a complex institution. Let us 
examine each of these changes. 

New Functions Added. With the perspective of no more than 
fifty years we can easily detect a number of new functions in 
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the public schools. First, the school has tended to accept th 
idea that it exists for “all the children of all the people." Dramatis 
evidence of this trend can be seen in what has happened to high 
school enrollments shown in Table I. In 1900 some 500,00) 
pupils were enrolled in the secondary schools of the nation, 
whereas in 1950 there were over seven million enrolled. Thus 
while total population increased 100 per cent high school en 
rollment soared 1,400 per cent. With high school enrollmens 
changing from 3 to 25 per cent of the total school enrollment 
we find that high school student bodies are no longer selected 
groups. This has created a need for curriculum adaptation 
which few citizens understand and even some educators ye 
resist. 

Another demonstration of the increased desire which citizens 
and school people have to make schools available to all is fount 
in the growth of special education—education of the blind, the 
hard-of-hearing, the crippled, the slow-learners, and the gifted. 
From almost no provisions, except in state institutions for blind 
and deaf, many states and public school systems are now making 
extensive effort to provide educational opportunity to thet 


TABLE I 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS COMPARED TO TOTAL POPULATION IN THE 
Unrrep Srates By Decanes 1899-50 ro 1949-50 


Pupilsin Per Cent i 
Total Pupils Public Pupils Per Cem H.S | 


Population Enrolled H.S. 5-17 of Total 

(1,0005) (1000s) (1,000s) Enrolled Enrollment | 
1899-1900 + 75,603 15,503 519 72 3 
1909-1910. . 91,972 17,814 519 74 3 
1919-1920. 105,711 21,578 2,200 78 10 
1929-1930. 122,775 25,678 4,399 81 17 
1939-1940. 131,892 25,434 6,601 85 26 


1949-1950..... 150,697 25111 5707 82 23 
deviates. Illustrative of this movement is the percentage of suf. 
time spent by state Departments of Education in the supervision 
of special education. In the forty-eight states staff time devot 
to activities concerning exceptional children and youth averagé 
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3.5 per cent. This activity is sixth most important, time-wise, 
among some forty activities reported by state departments. 

New functions in public education may also be seen in the 
extension of the school down and up. The growth of the 
kindergarten and nursery school movement is noteworthy. 
Three-fifths of all cities and five-sixths of cities over 100,000 
in 1947-1948 were found to operate kindergartens, and the 
movement was still growing.? 

At the other end the public school has begun to accept 
a responsibility for the education of adults which it never 
espoused before. As part of this extension the junior college or 
community college movement has flourished. The U.S. Office 
of Education reports that public junior colleges grew from ten 
institutions enrolling 2,940 students in 1919-1920 to 256 in- 
stitutions enrolling 187,695 students in 1949-1950. Almost an 
equal number of private junior colleges with a somewhat smaller 
total enrollment were also reported. 

In still another respect new school functions may be seen. 
Special services, particularly in the areas of guidance, health, 
lunch programs, and transportation, have become established 
parts of most school programs. Guidance services may include 
testing, counseling, placement, and follow-up activities. To per- 
form these services additional personnel with specialized training 
are necessary. 

Although the role of the school in the health areas has never 
been completely determined, there are many schools in many 
communities where physical and mental health of pupils is 
looked upon as a major purpose of education. To achieve such 
a purpose these schools tend to make available psychological, 
medical, and psychiatric services. The specialized people who 
perform these services may work with pupils, with teachers, 
and even with parents. 

Before the Depression of the 1930's school-lunch programs 
were limited to the larger high schools where cafeteria arrange- 
ments were sometimes found. With the need for better nutri- 
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tion apparent during the Depression, and with WPA labor and 
surplus commodities available, school-lunch programs received 
an impetus which has tended to remain. In fact in recent years 
Congress has appropriated $75,000,000 or more each year to 
help subsidize the program and many states have also provided 
aid. Assistance from one or both of these sources has permitted 
thousands of school districts to provide a hot lunch at less cash 
outlay on the part of the pupil (or parent) than cold sandwiches 
carried from home would represent. Thus, almost any new 
school building of this day includes a lunch room as one of its 
facilities. 

Good roads and good trucks have affected schools as they 
have other aspects of American life. In fact, pupil transportation 
has become big business. Over seven million youngsters, more 
than one-fourth of those enrolled, are transported to the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the nation. The yearly cost 
for this service is in excess of 200 million dollars, an appreciable 
percentage of the school budget. 

Confusion About Purposes and Methods. The inclusion of 


these new functions as part of the school program has resulted — 


in much confusion about the purposes and methods of the public 
schools. At one time the purpose of the elementary school was 
clear: literacy so that one might read his Bible or keep track of 
his representatives in government. The concept of literacy alone 
was somewhat naive. Our founding fathers did not see the age 
of propaganda. It has taken us some time to discover that we 
must not only read, but also we have to understand the motives 
of those who write what we read. In other words teaching 


citizenship, an early and a current purpose of the school, is much - 


more complex than was once thought. 

_ The purpose of the high school of former years was also à 
simple one: college Preparatory for those who were to bé 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, and doctors. But in our effort t0 
achieve the American dream we now find the future artisan, the 
future factory hand, the future laborer, as well as the future 
professional enrolled in our high schools, To many of thes 
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youth Latin and Greek make little sense, particularly when 
personal and social problems are pressing from all sides. These 
conditions have caused the high school, in the minds of many, 
to be reconceived. The current phrase for this new emphasis 
is "life adjustment education.” i 

This dilemma of the school is in fact a dilemma of our society 
as suggested below: 

There is a further difficulty—the one that most of us are 
reluctant to recognize. Schools reflect the society they 
serve. Many of the failures we ascribe to contemporary 
education are in fact failures of our society as a whole. A 
society that is indifferent to its own heritage cannot expect 
schools to make good the indifference. A society that slurs 
over fundamental principles and takes refuge in the super- 
ficial and the ephemeral cannot demand that its schools 
instruct in abiding moral values. A society proudly pre- 
occupied with its own material accomplishments and well- 
being cannot fairly expect its schools to teach that the snug 
warmth of security is less meaningful than the bracing 
venture of freedom. In all this, to reform our schools is 
first to reform ourselves.‘ 


Conception of teaching method has also undergone change. 
A half century ago it was commonly believed that the various 
faculties of the mind might be exercised and thus strengthened. 
Memory, for instance, could be improved by much memorizing. 
This was the theory back of many of the assignments given our 
grandparents. Laboratory and classroom experiments in learn- 
ing have disproved the faculty psychology. Even more im- 
portant, the factors which facilitate learning have been rather 
well established. Some of them follow: 


1. The material should satisfy a conscious need or purpose of 
the learner. 

2. The material should be meaningful to the learner. 

3. The material should be suitable to the maturation level of 
the learner. 
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^. The material or skills to be learned should recur at spaced 

intervals and under various conditions. 

5. The material should be presented in such a way that th 

pupil’s response is correct or successful. 

To meet these and other conditions which facilitate learning 
many teachers in today’s schools are making a conscious effort 
to present concepts which are appropriate to the age level of the 
child, to deal with problems which make sense to the children 
and youth concerned, and to use drill only when its need i 
understood by the learner. Teachers who employ such method; 
may be misunderstood, and accused of “soft pedagogy” or 
“progressive education.” Many older adults still think, judging 
perhaps from their own experience, that education, to be worth 
anything, must be distasteful. Frankly, they are suspicious that 
so many kids these days like to go to school. 

Enrollments Increase. Another part of the change in public 
schools may be found in expanded and expanding enrollments 
Changes over the past half century have already been shown 
in Table I. Total school enrollments in our country climbed 
from sixteen to twenty-five million, The percentage of young: 
sters ages five through seventeen enrolled in school rose from 
Seventy-two to over eighty. Much of this increase was at tlt 
high school level. In 1900 there were three high school pupil 
to ninety-seven elementary pupils, whereas by 1950 the ratio 
was 25 to 75. 

But these nationwide figures cover up many significant facts 
Most industrialized school districts have experienced, in fifty 
years, doubled, tripled, or even tenfold increases in school et 
rollments. At the same time most rural school districts have €x 
perienced declining school enrollments. 

-Nor can we be content to deal with current figures only; 
projected enrollments have real portend for this problem. Mud 
of this stems from the increased birth rate which began with 
World War II and has tended to persist. Whereas, before tht 
war annual births were usually fewer than two and one-h 
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million per year, since that time they have tended to exceed three 
and one-half million annually. The first wave of these additional 
children struck the first grades of the country in 1948. Facilities 
for elementary pupils, particularly in cities, have since that time 
been overcrowded or unsatisfactory or both. In many urban 
school districts for the past several years one or more new or 
enlarged school plants must be provided annually. And the end 
is not yet. 

By 1956 this bulge will reach the high school. Indications are 
that children already born will by 1960 boost the high school 
enrollment of our country from seven to ten million. In one 
state, Ohio, this anticipated increase is from 300,000 to 450,000, 
or an increase of 50 per cent. 

Expanding school populations have changed the schools. From 
all appearances that change is still in progress. The effort re- 
quired by school people and citizens alike to house merely those 
who reach the school’s door step may preclude, unfortunately, 
consideration of more basic school problems, and thus add to the 
existing confusion as to the purposes of the public schools. 

Growing Complexity. To meet these new functions and to 
care for expanded enrollments many school systems, particularly 
in cities, have become complex organizations. This is illustrated 
in the organization chart shown on page 42. In this city the 
interrelationships among boards, administrators, and staff mem- 
bers; the devisions of responsibility for instruction, for special 
services, for business management; and the.school people who 
may be affected if a parent has a request to make, to the teacher, 
of his child is something to behold. Little wonder that many 
citizens feel that the board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, and even the principal of a particular school are far re- 
moved and probably not interested in their problems. 

Indeed, there may be some truth in this feeling. As schools 
have expanded in size and complexity school boards and school 
administrators have had to spend more and more time interpret- 
ing to the people what has been happening and why such 
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programs were needed. In too many places this concern on the 
part of school people with informing the public has almos 
precluded their facility to listen to the public. Even those wh 
desire to listen find that appropriate techniques (for listening 
to what large numbers of people in a community want fror 
their schools) are difficult to devise, and even more difficult t 
apply in the segmented communities of the twentieth century 
Difficult or not, it is our conviction that the listening as well a 
the telling process must be continuously employed betweei 
citizens and school people of a community. 

Participation Has Changed. Let us note how changes in ou 
communities and changes in our schools have resulted in changes 
in public participation in public education. There was a daj 
when Mr. Citizen could attend the New England town meeting 
and participate directly in the consideration of all community 
problems, including school problems. In time school matter 
were delegated to a committee of the selectmen and still lat : 
this committee become a separate board of education. Even $0 
Mr. Citizen had easy access to the controlling body for schoo 
matters. The town was small and Mr. Citizen knew his neigh 
bors on the school board, was acquainted with the school bui 
ing, knew the schoolmaster, and understood what the schoo 
was teaching. p 

This small district pattern of school organization, with some 
exceptions in the South, was carried with our westward migra 
tion across the nation. For decades Mr. Citizen could go to th 
annual meeting in the local school district and participate directl) 
in decisions about the schoolhouse, the teacher, pupil disciplin 
school subjects, and the yearly budget. Between annual meet 
ings the school board, or trustees as they were often called, 
made the necessary decisions to keep the school going. Even S0, 
school operation was lay controlled, and Mr. Citizen felt close 
to it. Y 

Today Mr. Citizen finds participation quite another matter 
The budget hearing of the village or city board of education 
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is probably the successor to the annual meeting, but when Mr. 
Citizen attends he finds not neighbors but many strangers. The 
atmosphere, too, is quite formal. Members of the board: of 
education flanked by their professional experts may be found at 
one end of the room and the citizens at the other. Should a 
question be asked about some aspect of the school program, the 
president of the board of education would probably ask the 
superintendent to answer it. Were a legal point raised the 
board’s attorney would probably be called upon. Some detail 
of anticipated revenue would probably be explained by the 
business manager. All answers might be precise and complete, 
but they are not explanations of one neighbor to another. 

If there be opposition to the budget it may come from an 
organization of apartment house owners or the tax payers’ league. 
Support for the budget may come from the president of the 
PTA Council, or the spokesman for the citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee. Mr. Citizen may be embarrassed to object, support, or 
even raise questions because he represents but himself. In short, 
lay operation has given way to professional operation, and direct 
participation has given way to representative participation. 
p changes may give Mr. Citizen a real case of “futilistic 

lues." 


THE PROFESSION GROWS UP 


ANOTHER CAUSE of school difficulties in some communities may 
be found in the growth of public school teaching into a pro- 
fession. Elsbree has described the Colonial school master in 
the following language: 


The colonial schoolmaster is unclassifiable. He was a 
God-fearing clergyman, he was an unmitigated rogue; he 
was amply paid, he was accorded a bare pittance; he made 
teaching a life career, he used it merely as a steppingstone; 
he was a classical scholar, he was all but illiterate; he was 
licensed by bishop or colonial governor, he was certified 
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only by his own pretensions; he was a cultured gentleman, 
he was a crude-mannered yokel; he ranked with the cream 
of society, he was regarded as a menial. In short, he was 
neither a type nor a personality, but a statistical distribution 


represented by a skewed curve? 


Within the teaching body today rogues, near illiterates, and 
yokels are surely less common than they were two centuries 
ago. Certification standards have been raised. Pay scales, while 
still relatively low, are more than pittances. In short, there are 
indications that teaching is becoming a profession. Let us look 
at some of the evidence. 

Increased Body of Knowledge. In the first place during the 
past half century there has accumulated in education a vast 
body of knowledge. The scientific movement, SO influential in 
other aspects of ‘American life, began in education about the 
turn of the century with the formulation of achievement tests 
by Rice, the study of retardation by Thorndike and others, and 
the beginning of intelligence testing by Goddard and Terman. 
Current research in education is summarized by the Review of 
Educational Research. Each three-year period some fifteen 
major topics are covered. These topics include such items as 
organization and administration of education, legal and fiscal 
aspects of education, teacher personnel, pupil personnel and 
guidance, educational and psychological tests, child growth and 
development, and teaching and learning. 

This body of knowledge has become so great that no one 
person, even if he spent his lifetime in study, can master it. 
To make this knowledge more readily available to students there 
has been prepared in recent years an Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research® The last edition of this volume numbers 1,520 
double-column pages. Twenty-eight of these pages are required 
for the index alone. Topics include such items as the following: 
arithmetic, art education, child development, church and educa- 
tion, curriculum development, diagnoses in teaching, individual 
differences, intelligence tests, learning, reading, and a host of 
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others. On the teaching of reading alone 242 studies are cited 
and summarized. Since this encyclopedia can be but a brief 
summary of the material available in any one field, it is clear 
that relatively only the more significant studies, in the minds 
of the compilers, can be included. 

Few educators would contend that all school matters can be 
reduced to scientific study. At the same time teachers and ad- 
ministrators do in their training programs deal to some extent 
with the vast body of knowledge to which reference has been 
made. True, some of those people deal with it superficially or 
they tend to accept what their professors tell them about the 
facts instead of examining the facts themselves. Moreover, in 
some states time required (as low as two years) for the prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers is so short that no adequate acquaint- 
ance can be had with the theory and practice of education. 
Even so, teachers and administrators of most schools know some- 
thing about this body of knowledge, and they are attempting 
to apply it to some extent to their school practice. It is not sur- 
prising that some of these teachers and administrators become 
impatient with parents and other citizens who, lacking a back- 
ground in educational matters, question current practices. This 
conflict is sharpened when educators see no need for helping 
parents understand the basis for their practices, or when parents, 
often college graduates, with no background in education “pooh- 
pooh” those things with which they are unacquainted. 

More Intensive Training for Teachers. Another aspect of this 
professionalization of teaching may be found in the changing 
character of the preparation programs. They have been extended 
in length and changed in emphasis. In the past twenty years the 
percentage of teachers who have graduated from college has 
increased from thirty to something over sixty.” Approximately 
one-fourth of these teachers have not only the bachelor’s but 
also the master’s degree. These figures may still leave much 
to be desired, but they do represent a real extension in the time 
requirements made of those who would teach. 
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Perhaps the changes which have been, and are being, made 
in teacher education curricula are even more significant. There 
are fewer courses devoted only to teaching method. Most 
education courses have been influenced by such basic disciplines 
as psychology, sociology, anthropology, physiology, and psy- 
chiatry. Moreover, prospective teachers are being expected to 
devote a greater part of their time, particularly at the under- 
graduate level, to courses outside of education. Teacher educa- 
tion is seen as a more complex task demanding attention beyond 
the four years of undergraduate study. Much of this additional 
study will probably come after teachers begin to teach when 
their problems can be seen in clearer focus. 

Teacher preparation is at least beginning to be professional 
in nature, and some teachers are becoming professional people. 
To many citizens a professional teacher or administrator is a new 
kind of animal and his place in the scheme of things, as we shall 
see, is not clear. 

Assumption of Decision Making. More extensive preparation 
programs for teachers and administrators, and some comprehen- 
sion of educational literature, have led teachers and administra- 
tors to assume that they had the competence and the right to 
make decisions in educational practice. And interestingly enough 
they have often been encouraged in this conviction. First, there 
is the example of the other professions. No layman presumes 
to tell the physician that his diagnosis is wrong, or the engineer 
that his stress and strain calculations are not correctly computed, 
or the attorney that his examination of legal precedent is in- 
adequate. These are clearly areas of professional competence 
and not of popular vote. Is it any wonder that the educator may 
also feel that he should exercise his professional competence? 

Another support for decision making on the part of the 
educator is found in the operation of big business so inherently 
a part of our culture. A businessman sitting on a board of edu- 
cation and familiar with the industrial pattern may insist that the 
superintendent was employed “to run the schools” just as an 
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industrial manager has been employed to direct all the activities 
of his enterprise. A superintendent of schools imbued with this 
idea, and some of them get that way, may in turn charge his 
principals with running their individual schools, and thus a line 
and staff concept of authority may be applied in a school system, 

This assumption of decision making by school people, whether 
accepted readily or reluctantly, overlooks two or three things, 
First, the body of knowledge is as yet not definitive in many 
areas. Second, practice is often dependent as much upon point 
of view or interpretation of what the knowledge means as upon 
the knowledge itself. Perhaps even more significant is the third 
factor: The school is a public agency, whereas the other pro- 
fessions for the most part represent private practice. If one 
physician, engineer, or lawyer is not deemed suitable another 
might be employed. In any one community only one public 
school system exists, and in most communities no private school 
as an alternative is found, or if present most parents would 
find it impossible to meet the additional costs required to enroll 
their children in the private school. Thus, the educator and his 
public are required for all practical purposes to get along. 

This getting along will become easier when there is a common 
agreement as to what the educator has competence to decide, and 
what the parent or patron as the owner of the school has the 
right to help decide. The clarification of lay and professional 
roles will be dealt with later. 


THE SCHOOL STANDS IN THE MIDDLE 


WE HAVE already noted that in most communities many special 
interests or organizations exist. Most of these groups have 
particular points of view, or action programs, which infringe 
upon the school. School boards and school workers find them- 
selves continually confronted by requests from well-meaning 
people who see the school as a means of achieving some of theif 
own limited concerns. Let us look at some of these pressures. 


* " n = —— 
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The Academic Tradition. Some schools have attempted to 
adjust the curriculum so as to meet the personal, social, and 
vocational needs of their pupils. To do so, Latin and Greek have 
had to go. There is less formal history. A smaller percentage 
of the pupils go into advanced mathematics. Cursory examina- 
tion of some high school schedules might suggest that the solid 
subjects have given way to journalism, glee club, shop, and 
basketball. To many school patrons who have been nurtured 
in the classical tradition, still kept very much alive by such 
people as Canon Bell and Mr. Bestor this is a matter of great 
concern. People with these convictions are usually from the 
more favored economic groups (many of them are college 
graduates), and they are folks of influence who know how to 
make themselves heard. 

The easiest course of action in many communities would be 
to accede to this pressure, keep schools formal, resist curriculum 
change, and look askance at any influence (such as that of a 
college of education) which would question such a comfortable 
solution. Indeed, in some communities the problem has been 
solved in just that way. But in most heterogeneous communities 
there are other pressures which force examination of this issue. 
Pupils drop out of school because they are not interested in, or 
not able to cope with, the formal curriculum. Employers may 
insist that youth have more practical training so as to fit better 
into industry. In rural areas farm organizations may support 
programs in vocational home economics and vocational agri- 
culture. Teachers themselves often see the need for a diversified 
curriculum if a diversified student group is to be served. 

In any case pressures are brought to bear upon school boards 
and school workers. Interested citizens should recognize that 
these pressures are signs neither of a defunct society, nor of a 
derelict school system. Rather they represent vigor, growth, 
challenge. They do not make planning and operation of schools 
easy, but they make it interesting. 

Religious Groups. The First Amendment to our Constitution 
begins with these words, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
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an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. . . .” Many of our state constitutions stipulate that 
sectarian instruction should not be permitted in the public 
schools. There are groups in most communities who seem to - 
feel that the secularization of the school has become too com- 
plete. In fact, some of these folks now refer to the public 
school as a godless institution. 

These religious critics of the public schools fall roughly into 
three classes. There are those who seem to prefer parochial 
schools and who are lukewarm, or actually opposed, to the 
support of public schools. Another segment would retain public 
schools, but they insist that religious instruction be provided on 
a released time basis. Many other citizens give allegiance to 
public education—they have real reservations concerning the 
appropriateness or effectiveness of released time instruction in 
religion—but they sincerely believe that the public schools ought 
to do a better job in teaching moral and spiritual values. 

When representatives from all three of these groups live in the 
same community along with other folks who think the prevailing 
system quite satisfactory, it is no wonder that the tussle for 
preferment may at times reach a state which could hardly be 
characterized as Christian brotherhood. These circumstances | 
demand calm deliberation on the part of school administrators 
and school boards as recent decisions of the Supreme Court tend 
to suggest. 

Socioeconomic Positions. The school is also beset with pres- 
sures from socioeconomic groups. Representatives of business 
groups may insist, for instance, that greater deference be given 
the free enterprise system in America, They may even brand 
as subversive educational curricula which depict some excesses 
of that system, or suggest that government in the interest of all 
the people has to regulate or impose controls upon business. 

On the other hand labor groups in the same communities and 
playing upon the same boards of education may insist that labor's 
contribution to our economy is not adequately dealt with in 
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school, that the history of labor is not fairly treated, and that 
most teachers consciously or inadvertently represent the busi- 
ness point of view. Chances are that the nonteaching employees 
of the school system are members of these labor unions, and in 
many cities a robust local of the American Federation of 
Teachers which enrolls a minority of the teaching staff may 
exist. 

Nor are socioeconomic groups limited to business and labor. 
Conservation enthusiasts may be insisting that farming or graz- 
ing practices are depleting the soil. Their solution, to be sure, 
is conservation education. The automobile clubs stress the need 
for driver education even to the extent of providing free to the 
school district a driver training car. The district must of course 
maintain the car and provide the instructor. To add to the 
pressure some of the insurance companies reduce premiums 
on automobile insurance for drivers who have graduated from 
driver education courses. 

To make life merrier these pressures are seldom limited to 
differences among people who can meet to resolve them, nor 
are these differences bound by the geography of the school 
district. Sometimes, local groups are affiliated with national 
organizations, and the character of the issue is often set by the 
position taken by some national officer frequently set forth 
in the journal of the organization. All of this adds to the com- 
plexity of any of these pressures as they impinge upon the 
school, and as citizens try to work with the school in estab- 


lishing community-wide policy. 
CONFUSION ABOUT WHO DOES WHAT 


THE DISPOSITION FOR school people to assume they have a right 
to make decisions in educational practice has already been al- 
luded to. Just as pronounced, on the part of many parents 
and patrons, is the conviction that they to whom the schools 
belong ought to decide what kind of an educational program 
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is to go forward. How are these two positions to be reconciled? 
Perhaps the basis for understanding lies in the recognition of 
the fact that there are at least two kinds of decisions to be 
made, and that one kind is largely a lay matter and the other 
essentially a professional one. 

The Area for Lay Decisions. Since the schools do belong to 
the people, it seems obvious that society should determine the 
function or purpose of the school. The difficulty in large part 
stems from trying to determine who society or the public is. 
Is the American Legion the public? Is the PTA the public? 
Is the labor union the public? Is the Chamber of Commerce 
the public? Is the ministerial association the public? Is the 
teacher’s association the public? Obviously, all of these are 
part of the public, but no one of them is the public. A school 
worker then, if he believes that the public ought to have a major 
voice in deciding what the schools should teach, may not re- 
spond with alacrity when the new city Boosters Club claims 
it speaks for the community, but the worker strongly suspects 
that the people across the tracks have not been consulted. In 
other words, securing public expression upon school matters is 
just as complex as securing public expression upon any other 
question of general concern in American life. 

Relevant to this whole question is the matter of whether 
the public is local, state-wide, or even national in scope. 
Whereas in our country primary control of education has been 
left to local communities, it resides there at the pleasure of the 
various state legislatures. Legally, education is a state function, 
and actually the states in almost every case insist upon certain 
minimum programs, such as length of school term, compulsory 
attendance, and quality of school plant. The state itself, then, 
is part of the public. Although education is not controlled to 
any appreciable extent by the federal government, the federal 
government does have an interest in education as dramatized 
by the figures on draft rejections in World War II, 33 pe 
cent in one state and 1 per cent in another. Uncle Sam is also 
part of the public. 
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Another qualification in having the public decide what ought 
to be taught is found in the fact that school leaders have often 
given years of their lives in trying to comprehend the role 
of the school in society and in determining how that role can 
be more adequately performed. With a background of this 
kind many school workers would be disposed to suggest, and 
some would make it much stronger, what kind of education is 
needed in a community. A great many citizens would actually 
seek such suggestions and would tend to be greatly influenced 
by them. 

We grant the desirability of hearing the suggestions of school 
people on what the schools ought to teach, but we are of the 
opinion that the final determination of what the school is to do 
is a lay decision. After considering all the facts the public, 
largely the local public, has the right to say whether or not 
it wants kindergartens, whether or not it wants more vocational 
education, whether or not it wants more stress on skills, whether 
or not it would like more moral and ethical education. 

Perhaps the profession can make its best contribution to the 
“what” of education by helping citizens generally and school 
boards in particular face up to the issues, see the need for relevant 
facts, and weigh alternative actions. In this area the professional 
should do everything appropriate to help the citizen think about 
the problem, but the professional should resist making decisions 
for the citizens. Examination of the need for a community 
college may be a case in point. The professional should give help 
in describing the number and character of students who might 
attend such a college. He might indicate the possible purposes 
of such an institution and the curriculum offerings that should 
be made available. Implications of such a program for staff, 
plant, and budget should also be provided by the professional. 
He might also help citizens look at the alternatives if no such 
program is provided. But the decision to have or not to have 
a junior college is clearly one for the citizens and their repre- 
sentatives, the board of education, to make. Were this the 
process with respect to the “what” of education we suspect 
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that fewer program innovations would disappear when a pro- 
fessional leader moves to another situation. Programs that citizens 
understand, want, and approve will probably survive changes in 
school personnel. Should there be those who see this kind of 
action as evasion of professional responsibility, it may be sug- 
gested that this role probably represents a higher and perhapsa 
more difficult kind of professional leadership. 

The Area of Professional Decisions. Citizens generally must 
have great voice in the “what” of education, but it seems equally 
clear that the “how” of education is essentially a professional 
responsibility. Again this delineation is not a simple one. Ak 
though the teacher may have more training and experience in 
child development, let us say, than the parent, and may know 
more about how to handle ten-year-olds in general than does 
the parent, the parent may know his own ten-year-old better 
than the teacher knows him. In this very condition we see how 
teachers and parents ought to reinforce each other, but the fact 
remains that operational procedures in school for ten-year-olds 
or any other age group must be under school direction. 

It is in these operational procedures that school people art 
most nearly professional, and in many cases are fully profes- 
sional. In the teaching of arithmetic, for instance, no fewer than 
133 studies are referred to in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. Nine of these have been devoted to the single prob- 
lem of methods in subtraction. Laymen should recognize that 
they are hardly in a position to discuss the equal-additions 
method in subtraction unless they have made as much study of 
the problem as have the teachers. It is not a case of pitting 
opinion against opinion. Rather, it is a matter of applying the 
known facts to a teaching situation. The same might be said 
with respect to whether or not the phonetic method be used 
in reading, the grade level at which spelling is to be introduced, 
and the place of the field trip in teaching about the local watet 
system. 


Although we would distinguish between the roles of the lay 
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citizen and the professional school worker, we recognize that 
some problems lie in the shaded area between the “what” and 
the “how,” and thus clear differentiation of role may be im- 
possible. The teaching of moral values is probably a case in 
point. The teacher might contend that such values should be 
taught as a part of daily living in the classroom. The layman 
might agree that such teaching is incidental, perhaps even hap- 
hazard, and thus no program at all. Moreover, we recognize 
that the “hows” of education, presumably the professional area, 
are not all of the same order. Few citizens would question how 
the school teaches trigonometry. That particular "how" is far 
from the experience of most citizens. On the other hand, how 
the school disciplines children is a matter close to the experi- 
ence of every parent, and thus they feel free to advise the school 
on disciplinary practices. For these dilemmas we have no 
magic formula. We suspect that the school worker and citizen 
will need to talk together, try hard to see the other's point of 
view, and be more interested in working out a solution than in 
standing on one's rights. But these are hard things to do, and 
thus we understand something more about the problems in- 
herent in public participation in education. 

Perhaps two other aspects of the difficulty should be noted. 
Even though the “how” of education be essentially the peroga- 
tive of the professional person, all workers in education should 
recognize that education is a dynamic field wherein more re- 
search is being done and new knowledge is being added. The 
professional, therefore, must be able to recognize the limitations 
of his own knowledge and be alert to new developments. The 
other hard fact is that although laymen cannot be glib about the 
“how” of the school program, they are inevitably the judges as 
to its effectiveness. If reading methods employed do not teach 
children to read, school patrons have a right to ask why not. 
If permissiveness in a classroom does not help secure improved 
behavior on the part of children, parents may appropriately 
seek the reasons. Any professional in a public school must be 
prepared to answer to this kind of reckoning. 
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In this chapter the basic factors underlying many school dif. 
ficulties have been examined. We have noted how industrial- 
ization has changed all aspects of community life, including 
the school. We have seen the school become big and complex, 
and control of its operation shift from citizens to professional 
school workers. At the same time many segments of our society 
have sensed the strategic role of the school, and they have at- 
tempted to remake the school to their own liking. It is high 
time that lay citizens and school people alike assessed what is 


happening. 
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SURROUNDS THE PUPIL 
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BL. P arlicipalion for What f 


WHY get citizens into the act? Can they really help? Or, will 
they only get in the way? Appropriate public participation, we 
believe, should result in a better understanding of the educative 
process, determine the purpose and extent of the school, provide 
moral and financial support for the school program, assist in 
appraising that program, and suggest the place of other com- 
munity agencies. Let us look at each of these expectations. 


UNDERSTANDING THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


| How Do propre Become contributing members of their own 
 Stoup or culture? This question gets at the heart of the educa- 
tive process which is our coricern here. 
„The Educative Process. Perhaps we should say first that educa- 
tion or learning is not synonymous with schooling. As Hart has 
Pointed out so well, “Education goes on whether school keeps 
or not.” 1 The school is an agency, let us hope, which is com- 
mitted to education, is concerned with the growth of people, 
attempts to provide an educative environment, and tries to under- 
P e learning process in its total setting, but the major part 
at people learn is probably acquired outside the school. 
E K a job, how to buy a house, how to manage one’s 
» how to discipline a child, how to interpret the news, 
55 
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how to vote, how to become a member of a social group, how 
to worship, and countless other learnings did not come from 
our school experience alone. What, then, is education? 

As we see. it education is social adaptation. There seem to be 
three elements in the process. First, the individual must have. 
those experiences which make him feel at home in his group. 
This may be referred to as the establishment of social root or 
security. It is largely an emotional component. As a second 
element the individual must find a way of participating in the 
culture of which he is a part. This participation begins with 
the family, extends to the school and neighborhood, but must 
include participation in socially approved (by adults) activities. 
Some school activities, such as sports and dramatics, lead easily 
into this larger group participation. For most people in our 
culture this participation must include the successful holding of 
a job. Third, the individual should have those experiences which 
would cause him to be critical of the environment or culture of 
which he is a part. We are saying that the truly educated person 
feels at home in his world, that he understands (at least to a 
reasonable degree) the physical, social, and moral forces in 
that world, that he has skills which permit him to make a con- 
tribution to his society, and that he is able to examine the 
meaning of things about him even to the extent of visualizing 
how existing conditions can be changed for the better. 

It is in this third component, the capacity to speculate, to 
examine, to appraise, that man is most different from the lower 
forms of life. Thus, it would seem that education should be 
concerned, in a democratic culture such as ours, that all men 
acquire some ability to ponder meanings, to weigh evidence, t? 
decide values, and to choose better courses of action. 

To be sure, not all men have the same capacity for this intellec- 
tual endeavor, but the basic contention of democracy is that all 
men (except, of course, the feeble-minded and other extreme 
deviates) have some capacity for thinking. We should hasten t 
say that this conviction does not make less necessary the person 
with unusual capacity to see relationships, to make interpret 
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tions, or to create. His contribution is fully as appropriate in a 
democratic culture as in any other. Moreover, we can never be 
certain, as has been demonstrated time and again, just where 
the chap with peculiar insight will bob up. Our concern is 
that we maintain an environment which will permit men to grow 
whether they have one talent or ten. 

The Community and the Educative Process. If the educative 
process includes identification with, participation in, and critical 
appraisal of one’s culture, the contributions of the various agen- 
cies, programs, and influences found in most communities affect- 
ing that process should be examined. Perhaps these are best 
portrayed in the life of a particular youngster, whom we shall 
call “Shirley.” 

Shirley had just turned eighteen, and she was a senior in high 
school. She was a better than average student, and she enjoyed 
school. Prominent in her impressions of high school days were 
her biology class, the school chorus, the high school sorority to 
which she belonged, the after school sports program, and the 
man who was currently serving as sponsor of the senior class. 
Non-school affiliations seemed to have made even deeper 
impressions. She had been active in the youth organization of 
her church, having attended one summer camp, participated in 
several week-end retreats, and served on numerous committees. 
For one year she acted as vice-president of the group, a position 
which placed her in charge of the worship committee. As such 
she was responsible for planning and conducting worship sessions. 
For four years she had been a member of the Campfire organ- 
ization and the older group, the Horizon Club. Each summer in 
these organizations had meant a camp experience during the 
last of which she served as a junior counselor. In the past two sum- 
Mers Shirley had spent some time in travel, first with her parents 
to the Chesapeake Bay area, and more recently to California to 
visit a friend. Shirley was employed part-time, a few weeks in 

er junior year, to assist in an office. For the past six months 
she has worked as a part-time waitress at one of the clubs in 


the city, 
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Shirley indicated that her greatest responsibility and challenge 
had come to her in her work with the church group. “Why we 
had to plan a program for a whole evening which would be 
interesting and worthwhile to others, and then part of the time 
I had to conduct. That was the hardest thing for me to do,” 

In speaking of her interests, ambitions, and plans Shirley had 
a great many. She had thought of becoming a veterinarian, and 
while she was now ready to forego that she hoped after her mar- 
riage to manage a dog kennel as a hobby. Other career interests 
included interior decoration, painting, social work, serving a 
a camp counselor, nursing, and of late teaching. The interest in 
dogs seemed to stem from experience with dogs at home and 
her work in biology. Interior decoration was an interest she 
shared with her mother. As for painting, “Mr. Conrad [her 
art teacher] has always helped me.” She still held one of het 
early camp counselors (who was a teacher during the school 
year) in very high esteem, and this association seemed to be back 
of her own consideration of counseling and social work a 
possible vocations. This counselor and more recently two fellow 
part-time waitresses (college students preparing to be teachers) 
had caused her to think of teaching. During the past summer 
while in California she came to admire highly her girl friends 
brother, who was a medical student, and his fiance, a nurse. For 
the first time she looked upon nursing as a possible career. 

Shirley agreed that as she thought of her last four or five yeats 
experience she had been most impressed by the friendship of tht 
young medical student and the nurse, by the counselor whom 
she met at camp, and by her association with her parents. She 
placed no school experience, rich as they had been, as important 
as these. 

The account shown above was written after an extended con- 
ference with Shirley, It represents what Shirley said or perhaps 
even more exactly what we thought she said. Shirley may have 
been more impressed with recent experiences than with eve 
more significant early experiences. With all these possible limita- 
tions, however, the deduction seems plain: Shirley’s education 
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was greatly influenced by home, by church, by camp, by work 
experience contacts, and by associations formed in the home of a 


family friend. 
WHAT IS THE SCHOOL FOR? 


ONCE SCHOOL PEOPLE and other citizens in a community have 
some understanding about what the educative process is and how 
it takes place, the task of determining the purpose and extent of 
the school for that particular community might be undertaken. 
To provide orientation for this important job we shall say some- 
thing about purposes of schools historically, the pronouncements 
of an important commission, and the aspirations which the people 
themselves have for the public schools. 

Early Purposes of Schools. In the preceding chapter we noted 
that early schools had simple purposes: the elementary school 
to give instruction in the three R’s, and the secondary school 
(first known as the Latin grammar school and then as the acad- 
emy) to prepare a select group in our population for college. 
Whereas these purposes did characterize our Colonial schools, a 
new expectation was expressed with the birth of genuine public 
education in the nineteenth century. 

With the growth of the democratic idea in our country it be- 
came apparent to leaders of state that the privileges of citizenship 
could be extended only if educational opportunity were also 
made available to all. The words of Thaddeus Stevens before 
the Pennsylvania legislature in 1835 are illustrative of this con- 
viction: 

_If an elective Republic is to endure for any length of 
time, every elector must have sufficient information, not 
only to accumulate wealth and take care of his pecuniary 
concerns, but to direct wisely the legislatures, the Ambas- 
sadors, and the Executive of the Nation; for some part of all 
these things, some agency in approving or disapproving of 
them, falls to every freeman. If, then, the permanency of 
our Government depends upon such knowledge, it is the 
duty of Government to see that the means of information 
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be diffused to every citizen. This is a sufficient answer to 
those who deem education a private and not a public duty, - 


Citizenship or, as he expressed it, “the improvability of the 
race” was the thing which motivated Horace Mann in his y 
significant effort to establish public education ? in Massach r 
Other carly leaders similarly motivated were Henry Barnard. 
Rhode Island, Caleb Mills of Indiana, Calvin H. W iley of Nork 
Carolina, and John Swett of California. These men may have 
placed too much faith in the accumulation of certain facts about l 
our history, and the ability to read and write as guarantors d 1 
citizenship. But they should not be condemned for that, Th y 
had no way of knowing that the paid propagandist with inexpese 
sive printing, cinema, radio, and television at his disposal was 
the way. The fact remains that they saw public welfare in 08 
country inextricably bound to public education. Most Americ 
still share that conviction. 


need for the development in our country of long-term policia 
in public education. The Association in collaboration with the 
American Association of School Administrators created a deli 
erative body known as the Educational Policies Commission. 
this ission were appointed prominent public school 
college educators, One of the first tasks of the Commission be 
came that of rethinking the purposes of education in Amerith 


In 1938 a brief but significant book setting forth the position 
the Commission was released, * c 


the Commission suggested four areas of purposes or objectivtk 


brief summary of each will be attempted here. 
Consistent with our concern about people is the objective 
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self-realization. The Commission suggested that self-realization 
included such specifics as speaking the mother tongue clearly, 
reading the mother tongue efficiently, writing the mother tongue 
effectively, solving problems of counting and calculating, pos- 
sessing skill in listening and observing, appreciating beauty, hav- 
ing an appetite for learning, and giving responsible direction to 
one's own life. 

But none of us lives unto ourselves, hence the objective of 
human relations was included. Under this objective the edu- 
cated person was thought to be able to put human relationships 
first, enjoy a rich and sincere social life, work and play with 
others, observe the amenities of social behavior, conserve family 
ideals, and maintain democratic family relationships. 

Since most of us must be concerned with economic matters, 
the objective of economic efficiency was included. In this in- 
stance some of the results sought in people were as follows: to 
know the satisfaction of good workmanship, understand the re- 
quirements and opportunities for various jobs, select and succeed 
in a chosen vocation, plan the economics of one's own life, and be 


of analyzing propaganda, respects honest differences of opinion, 
obeys the law, accepts his civic duties, is a cooperating member 
of a world community, and acts upon an unswerving loyalty to 
democratic ideals, ON 
Whereas the four headings used by the Commission to 
gorize the objectives may not represent the way other people 
would organize the purposes for the public school, many the 
specific understandings, attitudes, and behaviors referred to un- 
der those headings probably seem valid and worthy ends for 
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more difficult task than was the case when objectives were sim- | 
ple and rather generally understood. Do citizens generally think 
the school should have many purposes? | 

Public Polls on Education. The people have spoken on what 
the schools ought to be about. Life magazine employed Elmo 
Roper to conduct a nationwide survey to find out just what peo- 
ple were thinking. Some of his findings were as follows: 


In general, the survey shows the people think that things 
are good but nowhere near good enough. Take, for 
instance, a general question: Are the school children being 
taught more useful and more worthwhile things than they 
were 20 years ago? A great many people (67%), especially 
college graduates and those in the highest income brackets, 
are sure that this is so. But another question shows that 
there is still plenty of room for improvement. The ques- 
tion: Are you satisfied with the public school system in 
your own community? Now only 33.4% are really satis- 
fied with their local school—38.2% of them are “only 
fairly satisfied” and 16.8% are not satisfied at all.—One 
thing is certain: today's parent is inclined to feel that the 
school, good or bad, is just as responsible as he for most of 
the upbringing of his child. In the old days it was felt that 
the school's job was to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and little else, But now, the survey shows, some 90% of 
the general public feel that it is also the school's business 
to train the whole child—even to the extent of teaching 
him honesty, fair play, consideration of others, and a sense 
of right and wrong. Most of them agree that sex should 
be taught in the schools. And in rural farm areas and in 


the South a majority feel that the Schools should go on 
to teach religion as well.5 


In addition to the nationwide picture partially reported above 
the parents and other citizens of many communities have ex- 
pressed themselves on the educational issues pertinent to those 
communities. Let us look at two illustrations. The Palo Alto 
Educatión Council with the help of students and faculty at Stan- 
ford University sampled the parent opinion of that community 
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The results obtained from 3,320 completed questionnaires are 
shown in Table II. The school people in Shadyside, Ohio, be- 
came interested in the Palo Alto effort and submitted the same 
question to their parents. Results obtained from completed ques- 
tionnaires in Shadyside are also shown in Table II. 

In Table II Palo Alto, a populous suburb of San Francisco, is 
classified as urban, while Shadyside, a village in southeastern 
Ohio is considered as rural. One is struck by the similarity in the 
way parents responded in these widely separated and different 
types of communities. On only three of the fifteen questions 
shown was there as much difference as ten percentage points in 
the way these two groups of parents thought about school ques- 
tions. On seven of the fifteen questions the difference was fewer 
than five percentage points. On many of these questions, such 
as those pertaining to securing and interpreting facts, full infor- 
mation on controversial questions, participation in group plan- 
ning, respect for other races and religions, a strong sense of civic 
responsibility, adapting the high school to college and noncollege 
students, and an intelligent interest in world affairs public opinion 
in the two communities was almost identical. 

On the question of whether or not sex instruction should be 
given to all elementary and secondary pupils there was more 
division of opinion. Even so, seventy-one of the parents in Palo 
Alto and seventy-two of those in Shadyside agreed strongly, or 
were inclined to agree, that such instruction should be given. 

The position of parents on the role of the school with respect 
to instilling prompt, cheerful obedience in all pupils is an inter- 
esting one. Sixty-six and 77 per cent of the parents in Palo Alto 
and Shadyside respectively agreed strongly with this position, 
and an additional 23 and 18 per cent of the parents were inclined 
to agree with this position. Thus, only 11 per cent of the parents 
in Palo Alto and 5 per cent of the parents in Shadyside were 
undecided about or had any disagreement with the position. 
Wherein a degree of prompt, cheerful obedience seems desirable, 
and certainly children who obey promptly and cheerfully are 
Much easier on teachers and parents, some thought probably 
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OrrixioNs or Parents IN Paro ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
(Ursan) AND SHapyswe, Onio (RuraL) on Some Issues 
IN Pustic EDUCATION, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 


Agree Inclined Un- Inclined Disagree 


Strongly to Agree decided to Disagree Strongly 
U R ET ti DER UR UR 
1. If a child has mastered reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic, and has learned 13 25 15 14 EEST 30 28 36 26 
how to study, the task of the school has 
29 been fulfilled. 
2. In addition to learning and reciting as- 
signed lessons, pupils should be taught how 80 79 18 18 1 3 1 


to secure and interpret facts. 


3. A student should be taught to get informa- 
tion on all sides of a controversial ques- 84 79 14 18 


tion before forming his opinion. 
4. In school everyone should learn through 


experience how to share effectively in 75 
group planning and action. 


5. All pupils should be taught to recognize 
and respect the rights of other races and 90 88 8 
religions. 


74 20-722 2 2 2 1 1 1 
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TABLE II (CoNrINUED) 
Oprntons or Parents IN Paro ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
(Ursan) AND SHapyswe, Onio (Runar) on Some Issues 
IN PuBLic EDUCATION, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 


Agree Inclined Un- Inclined Disagree 
Strongly to Agree decided to Disagree Strongly 
U R UE AR DER U R UR 
6. The schools should develop in every pupil 
a strong sense of responsibility for the wel- 85 84 39 nB 1-13 1 1 
fare of the school, the community, state, 
and nation. 
7. Schools should instill the habit of prompt, 66 77 23 18 4 3 CEST 1 
cheerful obedience in all pupils. 
8. Hygiene and cleanliness should be taught 68 85 24 12 3 2 4 1 1 
in the schools. 
9. The teaching of morality is not a responsi- 14 18 20 15 12 19 28 28 26 20 
bility of the schools. 


10. The school should lead every pupil to un- 
derstand and to prize for himself and all 
others the rights of freedom of press, free- 83 $88 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
other civil liberties guaranteed in our Con- 
stitution. 


13 11 $1 2 1 


TABLE II (CoxriNvED) 


Oprntons or Parents IN Paro ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
(Ursan) AND SHapysme, Omio (Runar) on Some Issues 
IN Pustic EDUCATION, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 


Agree Inclined Un- Inclined Disagree 
Strongly to Agree decided to Disagree Strongly 
USR TR UER UR UK. 


11. Elementary, junior and senior high schools 
should give all pupils experience in work- 
ing with their hands in such activities as 60 69 26 
drawing, painting, clay modeling, weaving, 
b re and metal work, ceramics, and so 
orth. 


12. The school should provide an adequate 
staff of counselors able to help pupils with 48 53 30 26 9-12 10 
personal as well as school problems. 


13. The high school should be just as much 


23 0-7 6-1 2 


99 


concerned with the students who are not 85 83 115 3 1 3 2 1 1 1 
going to college as with those who are. 

14. Appropriate sex instruction should be 
given to all pupils in elementary, junior and 40 46 31 26 10 15 10 6 9.5.7 
senior high schools. 

15. The school should develop in every student 73 | 76 23 20 2 3 1 1 1 


an intelligent interest in world affairs. 
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needs to be given to the prevailing opinion of parents (and of 
teachers, too) on this issue. Obedience without consideration of 
the facts involved or of the values at stake does not seem to 
square entirely with the method of intelligence, nor with the 
democratic way. Prompt obedience may actually be an objective 
more in harmony with the values held by nazi and communist 
cultures than by a democratic one. All of this illustrates the need 
that parents and teachers have of talking these matters out instead 
of relying solely on reactions to a written questionnaire. 

Perhaps the most significant deduction to be made from the 
responses of parents in the two situations lies in the expectations 
they place upon the schools. Although a substantial minority of 
the parents in both communities agreed strongly or were inclined 
to agree that the three-R task, as shown in question No. 1, was 
the job of the school, even this minority did not answer the other 
questions consistently with that position. Pronounced majorities 
of parents when confronted with specific questions insisted that 
the schools should be concerned with facts and their interpreta- 
tion, controversial questions, cooperative planning, the rights of 
other races and religions, civic responsibility, cleanliness, handi- 
crafts, personal problems of pupils, world understanding, and the 
noncollege as well as the college student. 

If these parents are representative, and numerous other opinion 
surveys suggest that they are, the schools have a broad compre- 
hensive task to do. In fact, parents and other citizens may have 
too many aspirations for the school, or if not too many aspira 
tions they may not see what must be done in many schools before 
these aspirations can be approached realistically. Then, too, pos- 
sibly some of these expectations now held for the school ought 
to be focused on the family or some other community institution. 


Policies to Be Developed in Each Situation. Decisions as to 


what schools should do are for the most part decisions which 


must be developed by school workers and school patrons in each 
school district. True, the federal gove 


rnment has an interest in 
schools, it does support certain types of schools, and it supports 
activities which affect most public school systems, but we have 
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no federal system of education. Each state in our scheme of 
things has the legal responsibility for public education (states 
usually prescribe minimums below which local districts cannot 
go), but within such a framework decisions on school matters are 
local decisions. There is a growing disposition in city school 
districts to leave many policies to the discretion of a single school 
and insist upon fewer system-wide regulations. Thus, the work- 
ing unit in a large number of situations is a single school, its 
faculty, and its patrons. 

This working unit would do well to remember that it does not 
exist in isolation: It is a part of a school district, of a state, a re- 
gion, a nation, and of the world. This emerging concept of com- 
munity will undoubtedly influence the purposes which are pro- 
posed for a school found in any neighborhood or attendance 
area. But our position is that the people concerned with each 
public school should try to determine what the job of that school 
ought to be. If their conception is too unique the school district 
may, for the time being, insist upon some modification. If their 
standards are too low the state may require that they be raised 
If their concepts are too narrow the fact of their interdependence 
upon other groups will in time force reconsideration. If the pro- 
gram 1s too restricted the needs of children, youth, and adults will 
press down until there is modification. Our position represents 
what the people of America have been disposed to do anyway: 
Although this position fully exploited would probably result in 
much diverse practice, there might also be considerable agre- 
ud p bi ini of Palo Alto and Shadyside. We are con- 
in difci Pinte ought to have somewhat different programs 
must have a pum ons, and that the people in any one situation 

Thee cia Sic s determining what those programs are. 
ditions pertain First Ds ini neg enhanced if certain ce 
hood should be lar TOMUS posible, each school neighbor 
single iain jin cn to prevent undue dominance by ê 
face-to-face comin NU mosh to permie 
hundred pupils enroll du od three-hundred to sc 
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ideally than do schools which are smaller or larger. Second, 
school people and patrons must have the disposition to participate 
together and must be willing to take the time needed for such ac- 
tivity. Finally, home rule assumes free exchange of facts and 
opinions. Facts concerning the local school must be complete 
and readily available. Just as important, the practices and the 
thinking of people beyond the situation must be on tap. All par- 
ticipants must come to look upon differences as a way of getting 
at problems, and not as personal attack. 


MAKING THE PROGRAM GO 


FOR WHATEVER PROGRAM school workers and school patrons agree 
upon there must be implementation. As we see it this involves 
the marshaling of financial resources and the extending of moral 
support for the program. Some components of each of these 
will now be suggested. 
Financial Resources. School programs cost money: Thus, citi- 
zens who have helped formulate a program are not finished until 
they have seen that program translated into dollars and cents 
and have assured themselves that the needed money is forth- 
coming. 
i The expression of the program in fiscal terms is usually found 
in the school budget. The budget then needs examination. I 


the needs of the school district are not shown in sufficient detail 


citizens have every right to ask for further breakdown. The 
Major expenditure headings of a school budget and the budget 
requests made under each in a medium-size city in a recent year 


are shown below. 


General Control . abit 
Instruction .. bora 
Operation 121372.00 
Maintenance 55 36,520.00 
Auxiliary Services 170,595.00 
Fixed Charges . 169,934.00 
Debt Service .. 215,189.00 
4189. 


Capital Outlay . 
Total 


Malo HEU 
$2,531,135.00 
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Clearly, these headings need some breakdown if they are to 
be understood. For instance, if there has been agreement that 
kindergartens are to be added to the school program that deci- 
sion would be reflected in each of the major budget categories as 
follows: time of superintendent of schools allocated to admin- 
istration of kindergartens included under “general control,” 
kindergarten teachers’ salaries under “instruction,” additional 
custodial help under “operation,” painting and decorating kinder- 
garten rooms under “maintenance,” fire insurance for kindergar- 
ten rooms under “fixed charges," payment of bonds necessary to | 
build kindergarten rooms under “debt service,” and the purchase 
of tables, chairs, and pianos for the kindergartens under “capital 
outlay.” Almost any other program decision will have similar 
budget implications. The first task, then, of those who partici- 
pate is that they become informed about school needs and how 
those needs are reflected in the school budget. 

Once these needs are reflected in proposed budget expenditures 
the possible revenues must also be examined. For instance, in 


i city referred to above possible revenues for the year were s 
ollows: 


Balance on Hand . $ 165,413.00 
Local Taxes i 1,896,079.00 
State Aid ... 481,167.00 
Other .... 36,661.00 

Total ...... sae §2,579,320.00 


The state aid was allocated on the basis of average daily mem 
bership of school pupils and thus enrollments for the ensuing yeat 
had to be estimated. The revenues from local taxes were de- 
pendent upon certain millage rates being imposed upon the real 
and personal property found within the boundaries of the school 
district. The board of education, according to state law, had 
power to set part of this millage. For the balance the voters of 
the school district had to approve an operating levy and a bond 
levy for new buildings. In the elections held on these levies citi- 
zens who have participated in school planning have a concret? 
opportunity to implement the program agreed upon. 
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Nor is action of this kind limited to the local district. In many 
states adequate state aid programs for financing education are 
not yet a reality. Citizens who have learned something about 
school programs and how they are financed are the people who 
ought to be participating at the state level to see that the state 
does its part to provide educational opportunity for all children 
and youth in the state. This is particularly pertinent since the 
financial resources per pupil of local school districts vary tremen- 
dously, in some states as much as 1 to 100, and the state is the only 
agency that can equalize up to some defensible minimum finan- 
cial resources among the districts of the state. 

If citizens participate effectively in marshaling financial re- 
sources they will do more than vote for tax levies and state legis- 
lators important as these activities are. At the local level citizens 
will also confer with school workers, attend neighborhood school 
meetings, participate in budget hearings, establish communication 
with the board of education, arrange for school matters to be 
considered by civic groups, and have many personal discussions 
about school problems with other citizens. Participation at the 
state level involves most of these activities but also work with 
state boards of education, state superintendents (or commission- 
ers) of education, state legislatures, and state organizations of 
many kinds. For the participant life is not easy, but in a democ- 
racy there is no other course. 

Moral Support. Important as money is 
school program, it is secondary to the moral support of citizens. 
Money can be used to build plants, buy equipment, and contract 
teachers, but only moral support can give a program tone, help 
pupils appreciate their opportunities, give teachers confidence, 
and create in all a sense of achievement. 

Degeneration in this area is easy, as an examination of the cur- 
rent scene will reveal. Any of us, when we become frustrated, 
may be tempted to find something upon which to heap the blame; 
we seek a scapegoat. Our children do not behave just as we 
would like them. We find it easier to criticize the school than to 
examine how our own behavior has affected them, or what their 


to the operation of a 
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motivations may have been. Our employees do not spell as they 
should. The school must be at fault. Of course, our own em- 
ployment policies, salary scales, and promotion opportunities 
could not be contributing factors. Young people just do not take 
responsibility. Soft education is at the root of that. Can we sup- 
ply an opportunity for young people to share responsibility at 
home, time and time again until learned, is a much harder ques- 
tion for us to ask. The school might be blamed for our own ills 
and those of society, but such condemnation will solve nothing, 
If there be a problem let us recognize it as such, let us decide 
what part the school might approximately play in its alleviation, 
and then let us support those in the school who work at it. What 
are some of the ways of giving such support? 

First, parents need to uphold the school to their children. This 
does not mean that the school has to be pictured as a perfect in- 
stitution, nor that teachers are to be considered errorless, but it 
does mean that parents must try to ascertain all facts before ac- 
cepting a child's account of a school happening. One of us 
remembers to this day the experience of having a mother of a fel- 
low third-grader suddenly appear and berate the teacher before 
ce pupils, presumably on the basis of a child’s report. Had 
examination of the problem with the teacher been arranged pri- 
vately great embarrassment to all concerned might have beet 
averted, and the basis for home-school cooperation maintained. 

Parents and patrons can also serve as resource people in the 
school program, One of the best teachers of local history we 
know is a physician who has made the history of his state and 
region a hobby for some thirty years. On many occasions he 
dropped his practice long enough to work with children and 
young people in grades 4 through 12 of the local school system: 
ee on his subject that he brought to the classroom 

Finally ud possessed by any teacher of the system. 
Der ia T. of the school program can be show? 
in Mo : school coordination. The school finds a boy 
boy set up a eh TERN handicrafts, and the home helps me 

p in the basement. The home recognizes that 
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the child needs more opportunity for social development, and the 
school deliberately arranges for that youngster to be placed on 
a committee, to be invited to a picnic, to be placed on the home 
room program. Home-school coordination recognizes that the 
education of a child is a common task. The coordination may be 
initiated by parent or teacher, and full confidence is placed in 


each by the other. 


HOW ARE WE DOING? 


THE PEOPLE as the stockholders of the public schools will, in the 


final analysis, render judgment on the work done by the schools, 
c in public education 


But appropriate participation of the publi 

may result in a more valid and a more effective appraisal of the 
school program. It is with such a possibility that we are here 
concerned. Complete appraisal, may we say, is a most difficult 
task since the schools are concerned with many things that 
cannot be measured in pounds, feet, dollars, or other objective 
units. Securing evidence upon the less tangible outcomes of 
education is a task requiring the help of school patrons, as W' 
as the technical skill of those in the teaching profession. 

Based Upon Purposes. Any appraisal of the school program 
ought to be based upon the purposes which have been estab- 
lished for that school. Thus, if patrons and school workers 
have come to an agreement on those purposes the first step 1n 


the evaluation of the school will have been taken. All that was 
said earlier about determining the purpose and extent of the 
at this point. 


school, therefore, has pertinence again n 
Examination of many of the situations where citizens and 
School workers are extremely critical of each other will reveal 
that the expectations or purposes of the two groups are markedly 
different. Citizens, or at least those who are most vocal, may 
be insisting that the schools should be concerned with instruc- 


tion in the three R's only. Teachers, for the most part, may 
in isolation and that 


inevitably the school must be concerned with the mental health 
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and the social consciousness of the child. To such citizens a 
field trip designed to help youngsters see a social situation at 
first hand may seem inappropriate, a waste of time, and even an 
exposure to subversive propaganda. The fact that social phe- 
nomena observed may also be read about, and reported in oral 
and written form, does little to assuage citizens who do not 
understand or do not agree with the purpose that the teacher 
has espoused. 

Let us be more specific. If reading the mother tongue ef- 
fectively is a purpose agreed upon by the school and its parti- 
cipating citizens, then evidence upon reading achievement is a 
logical and necessary part of the appraisal program. Similarly, 
if teaching a child to work and play with others has been agreed 
upon as a worthy school objective, then evidence upon the 
progress of children as they work and play with each other is 
also a legitimate part of the appraisal program. As purposes 
increase, appraisal must become more comprehensive and often 
more difficult, but nonetheless necessary. 

Appropriate Judgments. In an evaluation of the school pro- 
gram, as we shall explain later, all appropriate evidence must be 
euo The judgment of the people concerned with the 
school is a part of that evidence. Judgments should be sought 
from pupils, teachers, and parents and other adults in the com- 
munity. Many school districts have devised instruments by 
which these judgments are sought. These instruments and ther 
use have even become the subject of an entire book. Let u 
Piu ee at the judgments that might be sought 
cae hah "ia other adults in the community. E 
ha od orsa are a part of an appraisal program, W a 
aboviddi tun are appropriate? Since, as was indicate 
might b E j ewm egins with purposes, parents and other adults 
to such questio: Pane to purposes. They might also TP 
today compare hie x E Huy dos the sch od 
are adequately info E t eed?) Do you think "i 
jou bahid daca about what the schools are doing? Are 

what your child is getting out of his clas 
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work? Are you satisfied with what your child is getting out of 
his extra-class activities? How do you feel about the way your 
child is treated at school? How do you feel about the discipline 
of the school? What do you think about the amount of home- 
work required of your child? Are you satisfied with the reports 
you get from the school on your child’s progress? What do 
you think about your child’s teachers? How do you feel about 
the way you are treated when you visit school? 

Responses to these or other questions appropriate to the par- 
ticular situation provide significant data about a school program. 
To be sure, these data are opinions, but opinions or feelings are 
important in any human relationship. These responses can be 
even more significant if they are categorized in certain ways, 
such as by parents and other citizens, by school attendance area, 
or by age, level of education, or occupation of respondents. By 
providing a few identification questions on the survey instru- 
ment, but still keeping them anonymous, returns can be classified 
in any one of several ways. In the Logan (Utah) survey,’ for 
example, parents and other adults responded quite differently. 
To the question, “How do the schools of today compare with 
those you attended?” 71 per cent of the parents, and but 47 
per cent of the other adults, said “better.” In the Peoria (Illinois) 
survey? as another example, to the question, “In general, are 
you satisfied or dissatisfied with your child’s school?” 87 per 
cent of the parents in one school answered “Very well satisfied” 
or “Satisfied,” whereas only 44 per cent of the responses of 
the parents in another school were found in these two categories. 

After getting the responses of parents and other school 
patrons there still remains the question of “So what?" Either 
one or more courses of action are implied. If the adults do not 
think the school is doing a good job; then it is not doing a good 
job, the work it is doing is not understood, there 3s not agree- 
ment between school people and citizens, or some of all three 
situations prevail. In the first case, practice should be improved; 
in the second, more adequate inf 


ormation to citizens is required; 
in the third, more participation. of school workers and school 
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patrons is necessary, and possibly some of all three courses of 
action are necessary. 

Examine All Evidence. Important as public opinion is in 
the appraisal program, it is not the total picture. A recent volume 
on evaluation ? lists 212 titles on general references, materials, 
instruments, and experiments in the evaluation process, and 
many of these titles represent comprehensive treatments. Edu- 
cational measurement which has a history of a half century is 
a part of the evaluation area. We are saying that evaluation 
itself has become a speciality in the profession of teaching. That 
speciality alone requires intensive preparation and is worthy of 
a life time of work. Surely, then, students of evaluation have 
developed understandings, procedures, instruments, and interpre- 
tations which ought to be considered by those who would 
Participate in appraising a school program. 

This is not the place for an extended treatment of evaluation, 
but something should be said about some of the other kinds of 
evidence which might have a place in appraising a school pro- 
gram. Roughly speaking, this additional evidence might come 
from paper-and-pencil tests, and from observation of behavior. 

Tests are of many kinds. For decades teachers have made 
and used tests as a means of determining pupil achievement. 
These tests, for the most part, get at factual learning. They 
are less effective in testing understanding or attitudes, and they 
are almost useless in predicting how knowledge will be used 
or how people will act. Some tests have been tried out on 4 
large number of people and the results calculated or stand- 
ardized. In this manner the performance of one child or one 
School can be compared with other children or other schools. 
Such comparisons may be dangerous for the objectives of two 
schools, let us say, may be different or the abilities of two pupil 
groups may be different. Even So, tests can be useful instruments 
Provided they are used to secure evidence upon objectives 
which are testable, and provided the results are carefully in- 
terpreted, 


The evaluation Program in recent years has recognized the 
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limitations of paper-and-pencil tests, and has, therefore, placed 
emphasis upon pupil behavior as evidence of learning. Thus, 
evidence of growth in honesty, respect for others, the ability 
to work with others, and for numerous other purposes seems 
to come best from the careful observation of pupils in their 
normal activities at home and in school. To facilitate the record- 
ing of such behavior, check sheets have been developed . Even 
check sheets may be subject to more than one interpretation, 
hence professional workers have been given training in writing 
objective descriptions of pupil behavior or anecdotal records. 
These check sheets and anecdotal descriptions may seem less 
exact than test results, but for many educational purposes they 
represent the best way available for recording evidence, and 
over a long period of time an accumulation of that type of 
evidence has been found to be most significant. 

Much Give-and-Take. This discussion of appraisal may sound 
quite formidable, but we intend no such condition. Since ap- 
praisal should be a joint task we hope that lay citizens and 
school workers will experience much give-and-take in the 
process. Decision with respect to purposes OF objectives, the 
first step in appraisal, for instance, ought to be a joint decision. 
Actually, such decisions are continuing in nature. When a PTA 
discussion group decides to do more about instrumental music, 
oral English, traffic safety, or any number of other things, pur- 
poses are being established. When parents and a teacher in a 
room meeting reach agreement on the need for the teaching of 
number concepts, joint purposes are again being determined. 

In like manner the examination of judgments regarding the 
School program may be done jointly by lay citizens and school 
Workers. Moreover, evidence from paper-and-pencil tests and 
other instruments, as it bears upon the achievement of purposes, 
may be reviewed jointly. Actually, some of the behavioral evi- 


dence of child growth will need to be secured from parents 


Who see the child in more situations than does the school. Many 
est possible mean- 


citizens are as able as school workers to sugg 4 
ings from these opinion polls, tests results, and other evidence. 
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When we see appraisal as the logical sequence to planning 
and doing, there is less hocus-pocus to it. We plan, we do, we 
appraise. Appraisal may be quite formal; more often it tends 
to be informal. It may be complex; more frequently it tends to 
be simple. In this appraisal process, lay citizens have a real part, 
but the process will be incomplete without the technical skill 
of the professional school worker. 


WHO ELSE DOES WHAT? 


WE HAVE DISCUSSED four reasons for having the public participate 
in public education: to learn about the educative process, de- 
termine the purpose of the school, implement the school program, 
and help appraise the school program. A fifth reason, we think, 
is that of deciding what the school ought not do. Or, to put it 
positively, the public ought to decide the place of the other 
community agencies in the educative process. 

We suspect that in many communities the school is thought 
to have a corner on education. How can such an idea be enter- 
tained when it is recognized that children in their most formative 
years are not in school at all but with their parents? Moreover, 
even after children start to school they are at home more waking 
hours each year, by far, than they are at school. Many children 
spend as many hours each year before a television set as they 
do in the schoolroom! In addition to this, the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the playground, and the church are all educative 
agencies. What is their place? 

‘The limitations of this volume will not permit us to explore 
this question, but we believe that parents who participate in 
public education and who strengthen their understanding about 
the educative process will not only wish to make the school 
more effective, but also they will support programs designed to 
improve family living, decrease substandard living conditions, 
and make aesthetic and religious experiences available to mor 
people. In short, they will try to build better communities for 


they will recognize that the total community, not just the schooh 
Is involved in education. 
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WE HAVE SEEN that the role of public education in Ameri- 
can life and culture has been a developing one. In our early 
history as a nation the demands of a growing democratic society 
tendered obsolete the concept of an education for a select 
minority. We do not place our hope for the future in the 
decision making of a few. The people of this nation—the great 
aggregate of citizens—grapple with their own problems to 
effect solutions satisfactory to them. This requires an informed 
public and we have built the American school system to help 


- prepare each citizen to play the most intelligent role possible 


for him. 

Changing social conditions constantly present new Sooria 
This dynamic character of our society complicates i vi eil 
of preparing people for it. We cannot an bon tan Ante 
lems that we must face in the next few years SO viridi d se 
People to live with adjusting conditions. In an T usnr 
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of a century has been centered around this point. Just what 
kind of education best prepares the child to live intelligently in 
a changing society? Educationally, we seem to be faced with 
the alternative of frantically trying to keep up with the changes 
which take place in our society, or finding a way so to under- 
stand the dynamics of society that we can cope with change 
as it occurs. This is frightening to some people because it means 
that dealing with ideas, issues, and problems is fundamental, 
Can, or should, the school deal merely in the realm of facts in 
the face of this situation? Just how sure can we be that what 
we are doing for children and youth is right? In areas of doubt 
who is to make the decision and on what basis? It is our purpose 
in this chapter to raise some of the basic issues which the public 
must face squarely and decisively if our schools are to play a 
fundamental role in helping people live intelligently in a demo- | 
cratic society. 


WHO SHOULD BE EDUCATED? 


ONE OF THESE ISSUES is the problem of who should be educated. 
From what has previously been said it would appear at first 
glance that this question has been answered. Have we not really 
said, “All the children of all of the people should be educated"? 
This is the position taken in the great bulk of educational writing 
today. This answer is the one taught in many leading universities 
and colleges. It is what we say when we discuss the problem 
in polite circles. It is one of the characteristics of American 
education that we boast about. It is a cliché, which we have 
used so glibly that we have come to believe that it has been 
realized. To document our belief in it we cite the compulsory 
education laws of our states. We cite the millions of children 
who attend our public schools. We call attention to the fact 
that our schools are supported by public taxation. But ist 
actually true? Let us examine this belief more closely. Do wé 
really mean that the schools should develop the potential of each 
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child to make his contribution in our complex society, or do 
we mean that the schools should provide a series of educational 
hurdles to separate the “capable” from the “incapable”? 

Adjustment for Individual Differences. Perhaps, what we 
believe about this matter is reflected more in what we do than 
in what we say. Does the school in your community provide 
an equal educational opportunity for all children? When asked 
this question people reply, “Well, for all normal children, at 
least.” By this they mean that as long as children are not too 
handicapped mentally, if children are not blind, deaf, or seriously 
crippled physically, they may attend our public schools. “Just 
how large a group is this?" someone may ask. A committee on 
special education at the White House Conference in 1940 esti- 
mated that there were approximately thirteen million such 
children, including the blind, the partially blind, those having 
impaired hearing, those with defective speech, crippled children, 
the tubercular and suspected tubercular, those having weak or 
damaged hearts, the malnourished, those having behavioral prob- 
lems, and the mentally retarded. 

These children are called “handicapped” because they deviate 
from the average sufficiently to be noticed and, in some cases, 
to receive special treatment. But there are other deviations in 
children. When thinking about individual differences in children 
people tend to separate them into three classes: those below 
average, the average, and those above average. Actually this 
is a very superficial classification, which is not very useful for . 
educational purposes. We need a more careful analysis of 
learning qualifications of children if we have any intention of 
trying to equalize their educational opportunities. i 

A child who is handicapped in one way may be especially 
gifted in another. Likewise, a child which we would be tempted 
to place in the “above average” class because of his high mental 
ability may be handicapped in ways that render his intelligence 
relatively ineffective. In recent years we have learned much 
about how children grow and learn. We are only beginning 


to apply this knowledge in working with children. The adjust- 
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ments that are made in schools for the many differences found 
in children are often misinterpreted by the public. Because 
teachers take the position that each child differs from every 
other one in some respects, parents question whether children 
are being held to appropriate standards of achievement. 

The teacher knows that growth is gradual but not uniform. 
This is often true of individuals as well as of groups. For ex 
ample, a child may grow more in height one year than another, 
He does not show a uniform increase in weight. Children of 
the same age—the same grade in school—are not uniform in 
height nor weight. They are all growing but not at the same 
rate. We do not expect that in one year all will have added the 
same number of inches to their height or the same number of 
pounds to their weight. In fact, if children are studied carefully 
we find many other characteristics in which their growth is 
not uniform. The lack of uniformity in growth accounts for 
the many differences in what children can do. We note dif- 
ferences in their strength, their endurance, the rate at which 
they can run, the amount they eat, the sleep they require, how 
much they laugh and cry, and how dependable they are in doing 
the chores at home. Somehow, these observable differences are 
understandable. However, the fact that children differ not only 
in the amount they can learn but also in the rate at which they 
learn as well as in what they can learn seems far less compre- 
hensible. 

In spite of evidence to the contrary, people still think that 
children learn alike. They expect the schools to give the children 
of the same grade equal educational doses. People talk about 
the seventh-grade level of achievement as though it really exists 
A “standard of achievement” becomes the accepted criterion 
for success or failure, for sorting the “capable” from the *n- 
capable." We still go on promoting the ones who make 4 
standard achievement and failing the ones who do not. 
aie ee Geared to the Average. It is because of the prey- 

1S practice that we say that public schools are still 
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geared primarily to the “normal” child. Many teachers feel that 
it is their duty to provide educational opportunity, but respon- 
sibility ends with that. If the child fails to learn what is provided 
for him, or if the child fails to meet the standard that has been 
set for his grade group, the responsibility rests with him (the 
child). Because of compulsory education laws these children 
remain in schools long after their education has been cut off. 
Some of them become nonparticipating members of the school. 
They are merely "serving their time" by being sufficiently 
courteous and obedient to remain in school until they have 
reached the age limit. Some are the habitual truants. One report 
on the incidence of non-school attendance showed approximately 
20 per cent of the children of school age in this group. To some 
people the solution to this problem is to change the compulsory 
education laws to permit “those who cannot learn” to drop out 
of school to go to work. An alternative is to adjust the work of 
the school to the capacity of the learner. That is, recognizing 
that children differ in mental as well as physical growth, the 
school attempts to discover how much each child can grow and 
then provides learning experiences appropriate to that capacity. 
Advocates of this point of view would insist that there is no 
single standard of achievement but that each child must be 
permitted to grow at a rate determined by his own mental 
ability. 

The two courses of action suggested here have implications 
for vastly different kinds of schools. Without going into the 
merits and demerits of either position, one might ask, “How 


does this question get settled in your community?" or, “When 
have you engaged in a serious consideration of this issue with 
your school people?” Glibly stating that the school is there 
for all who will take advantage of it does not solve the problem. 
The American public must come to grips with this issue if 
confusion in education is to be lessened. 


Why Do Children Drop Out? Just to point out the com- 


plexity of the problem, some urther ramifications of it might 
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well be stated. Disregarding now the capacity of the child to 
learn, let us consider whether or not the educational program 
is designed for those who will go on to college, for those who | 
will not attend college, or for all children of appropriate age 
whatever the future may hold for them. 

One of the very serious concerns of school people in recent 
years has been the number of students who withdraw from 
school before completing the secondary school program. In 
1950 Gaumnitz and Tompkins stated that less than half of our 
youth graduate from high school. They tell us that out of 
every one hundred students, twenty drop out before the ninth 
grade, fifteen leave school during the ninth grade or before 
beginning the tenth grade, twelve more before the eleventh 
grade, nine more before the twelfth grade, and two more before 
they finish the twelfth grade. Of the forty-two remaining 
students, who graduate from high school, twelve enter college 
and five graduate.? 

Those who study the problem suggest that the reasons for 
withdrawal are not limited to lack of ability to learn. In fact, 
evidence seems to be mounting to show that schools have failed 
to adjust their programs to the needs of many of these young 
People. This conclusion is supported by research conducted 
in such cities as Syracuse, Louisville, Detroit, and Denver! 
Dillon, reporting for the National Child Labor Committee, in- 
dicated that dissatisfaction with school was a major reason fot 
early withdrawal from school. Among other dislikes, students 
ee orted that they preferred work to school, were not interested 
n School, and could not learn and became discouraged, were 
ics not want to report the grade, disliked a certain 

, ed a certain subject, and could learn more out 

of school than in schoo] 4 
Mw E Association of Colleges, Secondary 
vk E s ools undertook a study to "discover We 
leaving and t s early signs of vulnerability to early schoo 
9 determine measures secondary schools in Ker 
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tucky might take to increase holding power.” Specifically, the 
study undertook: 

1. To determine significant factors associated with ele- 
mentary school leavers. 

2. To ascertain from former secondary school pupils in 
selected communities of Kentucky factors relating to 
their termination of secondary school education. 

3. To identify significant characteristics and symptoms 
which influence certain youth to discontinue their edu- 
cation before secondary school graduation. 

4. To develop implications and recommendations for sec- 
ondary schools in Kentucky for the purpose of increas- 
ing the holding power of the schools.5 


Among other findings it is reported that many pupils who 
withdraw from school prior to graduation began to fail in the 
elementary grades. There is considerable evidence to show that 


the “drop out" was not sudden. It had been taking place 


gradually. "These pupils suggested that work experience, voca- 
school 


tional instruction, opportunity for more participation in 
activities, and the addition to the curriculum of such courses 
as business, shop, and home economics might be helpful in 
reducing the number of early leavers. 

Studies of drop-outs, then, tend to support the thesis that the 
School program is too narrow in scope and that it fails to make 
adequate provision for the wide range of differences of children 
and youth. Assuming that this is true, educational opportunity 
5 not only being denied the “handicapped,” and those who find 
the present program too difficult, but it is denied a group (pre- 
sumably capable) for whom the program is inappropriate. | It is 
quite conceivable that some who leave school early are highly 
intelligent and capable students who have not been challenged 
by the school. ; 

„ds Cost a Factor? Could cost be a factor in restricting educa- 
tional opportunity for some children? Here, again, the problem 
may be obscured by the general belief that our tax supported 


educational system makes education “free” to everyone. 


y 
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is, in large measure, true. On the other hand, we know that 
some children drop out of school because it costs too much, 
This is a paradox which the public should examine. Maybe 
your school is really free. Perhaps there are certain “hidden 
costs.” Recently it has been estimated that high school gradu- 
tion costs the individual or his family $165.00. We have one 
illustration of the cost of a high school sorority amounting to 
$300. In this instance, the parents confided that discriminatory 
action was taken by the daughter’s classmates when the sorority 
was criticized by them in open discussion at a parent meeting, 
The cost to the family of keeping a son appropriately attired 
for the school sports program is a financial hardship to many 
families. The exorbitant cost of the social affairs in some schools 
has proved to be embarrassing both to students and their parents. 
Fortunately some of these costs are the exception rather than 
the rule. Nevertheless, the cost of maintaining the “accepted 
standard of spending” should not be tolerated in some schod 
districts. The fraternity-sorority situation that exists in some 
schools is at least one of the causes. 

At the same time that the public has taken steps to provide 
tax-supported schools, free transportation and textbooks, lunches 
at reduced costs, and often other special services, some schools 
have Created standards of spending quite inappropriate to the 
families that they serve. It is the obligation of the people in 
any community to know what standard is appropriate to theit 
situation. Ignoring the hidden costs does not eliminate them: 
Any community can have about what it wants, but not without 
due consideration of the problem. The action which the people 
take on this matter determines their position as to whether the 
schools should or should not be a factor in separating the finat- 
cially “capable” from the “incapable.” à 

Where Does Public Responsibility Begin and End? Still 
another point to be considered deals with levels of educatio? 
ns i of the school system has been in pror 
for schools Kk "rou Changing way of life has brought deman 2 

Provide services for children below what has get 
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erally been considered school age, and for youth having com- 
pleted the secondary schools. 

The need to increase the production of war materials during 
World War II brought a commensurate increase in the number 
of working wives and mothers. Our economy since the war has 
tended to perpetuate a condition which is favorable to the support 
of a great many women in industry. During this period of time 
there has been a need for day time care of children who have 
not reached school age. The number of child-care centers, 
nursery schools, and kindergartens was greatly increased. The 
present demand for them is undoubtedly a tribute to the great 
service which they have rendered during this period of crises. 

From the standpoint of public education, the kindergarten, 
which was slowly gaining support prior to the war, is now fairly 
well established as a part of the school deserving its share of 
public support. Although attendance is not compulsory, many 
communities consider kindergartens a necessary part of the 
school program and make provisions for them in their public 
school systems. Just what is the lowest age at which children 
can benefit from a school program has not been fully decided. 
We have definitely seen in recent years à tendency to extend 
the benefit of school to what we formerly regarded as “pre- 
school” children. Undoubtedly we shall experience much more 
experimentation in education for children at this age level in 
the years ahead. 

We seem to be quite agreed that ¢ 
age should be educated in our public schools. A very large 
Portion of our population agrees that opportunity should be 
extended to all youth through the high school. The system of 
state universities extends the privilege to many at the college 
level. However, the cost of a college education prohibits some 
people from taking advantage of it. o ea ^h 


The examination of any college catalo real 
ducation today. The minimum 


approximate cost of a college € 
Cost including board and room is between $1,000 and $1,200 
Per year. The average cost is between $1,500 and $1,800 per 


hildren of elementary school 
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year. With the shrinkage of income from endowments, private 
colleges are not likely to reduce costs. Actually, the tendency 
in recent years has been to increase the tuition charges. State- 
supported universities and colleges are bulging at the seams in 
an attempt to accommodate the increasing enrollments. With 
the great increase in the number of children in the elementary 
schools about ready to enter the high schools, it is apparent that 
in a few years many of these youth will be ready for college. 
Even if the colleges could be increased sufficiently in size to 
accommodate them it seems highly improbable that all these 
young people can afford to leave home to go to college. Further- 
more, many of them are likely to profit from some kind of 
program of education above the high school, but it may not 
be the typical college program. 

The extension of the high school to grades 13 and 14 has 
been proposed as a part of the public school system. Some com- 
munities already provide this extended educational opportunity 
for their youth. It is reasonable to assume that those who drop 
out of high school before graduation will not be attracted by 
such a plan. It may provide opportunities for more students 
who have completed their high school programs thus increasing 
the percentage of people who avail themselves of the oppor 
tunity provided for continuing their education. Nevertheless 
there are still many youth whose financial circumstances require 
that they go to work as soon as possible. The extended educt- 
tional program is not as readily available to these students a5 
is to those whose families are able to meet the additional financial 
burden. The question, then, is, “Should these persons have 
educational opportunity equal to that of the more financially 
able?" If $0, how should this be done? 

Ms decision concerning who should be getting the benefit 
uS public education requires more than passing thought. Some 
appraisal of the present school program is needed to determin? 
how well it meets the needs of those who deviate from thè 
normal, whether they be gifted or handicapped. We need t0 
know whether the school prepares the majority of children fof 
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the kinds of lives they will lead as well as it prepares the few 
who will go on to college. Some attention must be given to 
hidden costs at least at the high school level. The need for the 
vertical extension of the school both above and below its present 
limits has become more apparent since World War I. To solve 
these problems facts are needed. We must assess both the need 


and our capacity to meet this need. 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 


THIS QUESTION is answered partially when one takes a position 
on the question of who should be taught. The school that is 
designed to educate everyone is vastly different from the one 
that proposes constantly to reduce the number to whom it 
extends the privilege of education. Hence, when we ask the 
question of what should be taught we come to grips imme- 
diately with the issue of adjusting the curriculum to the needs 
of the child, as opposed to adjusting the child to a fixed cur- 
riculum. 

What Pupils Need. Advocates of the needs theory insist that 
the schools exist to make social living ever more meaningful 
to everyone, and in the process of doing so children gradually 
become inducted into more and more responsible roles in so- 
ciety. The varying degrees and kinds of responsibility, under- 
standing, insight, and capacity to learn which children bring to 
the learning situation define their learning needs at any given 
"me. To this group a child is not to be judged by the extent 
of potential which he exhibits. The duty of the school is to find 
out the nature of this potential and provide learning experience 
through which the child may develop it into ever increasing 
Usefulness, j 

Those who argue for a fixed curriculum do so on he basis 
that "there are certain things that we need to know. Thus, 
it is clear that the school should teach these knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes, The way to determine what these knowledges 
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are is to determine which of them have caused men to succeed, | 
Once these are known the school teaches them. Those who can | 
learn them will succeed. Those who cannot must be content - 


with lesser positions in life. 

It would seem from general observation that the latter posi- 
tion is more commonly held than the former. People under- 
stand the struggle to get ahead. They love their children and 
they want them to get ahead, too. So what the schools can do 
to help them (both parents and children) is appreciated. To 
parents the schools are successful when Johnny and Mary do 
well (better than the neighbors’ children) and by so doing pre- 


dict their probability for success. If, on the other hand, Johnny - 


and Mary are pupils who have not done so well, the schools 


have not done well either (even though Johnny and Mary do — 


not have the capacity to learn what the school offers). 
This issue is paramount in American life and culture today. 


What is taught is dependent upon what position we give to our 

schools. What is their role in American life? It does no good | 
to compare our standards with those of European schools. It 
is idle debate to argue that the greater difficulty of the European | 
school is proof of the weakness of our school—unless, of cours, - 


their schools and ours are for the same purpose. 
The authors of this book are of the firm belief that the schools 


of this nation, or of any nation that proposes to be democratic, | 
must be agencies through which all people come to a fullet | 
realization. of their responsibilities and privileges in such 4 


country. Much of the confusion about what to teach in Ameri- 
can schools results from a lack of fundamental understanding of 
this purpose. 


Our Cultural Values. It is our belief that if the American | 


way of life is to survive and grow, its fundamental principles 
must be thoroughly understood. Having grown out of the 
Judean-Christian tradition these principles are derived from 
three basic tenets, including (1) a respect for the integrity © 
the individual, (2) a faith in the problem solving approach, à? 
(3) a willingness to cooperate for the common good. Being 


i 
q 
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to this way of life, we submit that the schools 
should play a fundamental role in transmitting this basically 
democratic tradition to successive generations. How the school 
can do its share in carrying out this purpose and, at the same 
time, create an appropriate environment and program for the 
optimum development of each child is the basic problem before 
us. The stress and strain of decision making in school matters 
which we are experiencing is the pain of labor required to bring 
forth the principles of action, the specific objectives, and the 
learning experiences which comprise the school program. 

This great debate on the nature of education reflects the 
intensity of the interest of our people in the clarification of 
purpose. Such a debate could take place only in a democratic 
country where the understanding of all the people is considered 
to be essential. Hence, what some regard to be a hindrance to 
educational progress (namely, the struggles for understanding 
of the role of the school), is, in reality, the greatest educational 
opportunity with which we have ever been confronted. 

We Could Muff the Ball! If we assume that the answer to 
the issue in question is a philosophical one too difficult for the 
people to tackle we have muffed the ball. This issue is the 
people’s business. Educators must learn to find ways of getting 
the problem before the people with such clarity that they will 
see and accept the challenge which it presents. 5 

In many communities the real issue is obscured by its many 
parts. These are the specific faults that people have found with 
the schools. Hence, instead of focusing attention on the larger 


problem, some people put pressure on the schools to place 
greater emphasis on the three R's. ee their y diti 
Upon th jlls in the educati program. other 
Mh otion of children from 


group may question the basis for prom 


one grade to another, the kind of grading system used, or the 
Many points of view exist 


method of rting to parents. B. 
Concerning he i of the school to deal with issues that are 
controversial in the community- To what extent should the 
School help the child understand the position of labor or of 


committed 
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management? How free are teachers to get the facts before 
the children on matters at issue in the world today? Should 
the schools help children draw the contrasts in the struggle be- 
tween communism and democracy in the world today? Should 
our children and youth know about the purpose and role of 
the United Nations in world affairs? 

The Teacher's Dilemma. It is common knowledge that com- 
munities differ greatly on these matters. In Denver the people 
became very much concerned over the three R's. Pasadena 
thought that the schools were too “progressive.” Los Angeles 
got worried about the teaching related to the United Nations. 
Perhaps, the greatest worry of all concerning the work of the 
school is the matter of whether or not the schools are trying to 
convert children and youth to a particular doctrine. This seems 
like a strange circumstance to the educator. Within the demo- 
cratic tradition the educator assumes that it is his duty not to 
give answers to issues, but to help his pupils understand them, 
get the facts about them, and think clearly and logically toward 
a solution to them. This is not completely satisfying, however, 
for by this process children come to question some values, 
beliefs, and institutions which their parents or other members 
of the community have come to accept. 

The latter situation points up an interesting dilemma for the 
teacher and serves to illustrate how very complicated the issue 
on what to teach may become. There is danger in trying t0 
solve this problem piecemeal. The problems mentioned abové 
are interrelated. What people think about the three R’s has à 
great deal to do with what they consider the fads and frills to 
be. If the public wishes to participate in making decisions about 
what to teach, it is absolutely essential that people study the 
school thoroughly to see its wholeness before attempting t° 
scrap one of its essential parts. 

Facts Are Available. In their attempt to determine the ade- 
quacy of the schools, the adults of the community should n° 
overlook the comprehensiveness of the educational prog? 
today, as compared with the relatively meager offerings of the 
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for an eight-year period, exempt from the usual college entrance 
requirements. During this period the high schools in the experi- 
ment met the educational needs of their high school students 
in their own way. Some of the schools deviated greatly from 
the conventional high school program while others made only 
slight changes. When the college records of the graduates of 
the experimental schools were compared with those of com- 
parable graduates of regular high schools it was discovered that 
the graduates of the experimental schools had done slightly better 
work. In fact, the graduates of the high schools whose programs 
had differed most from the conventional ones had the best 
college records. Graduates of the experimental schools used 
their leisure time and the extracurricular activity of the college 
to better advantage than did the group of students with whom 
they were compared. 

When the people questioned the work of the Denver Schools, 
the superintendent immediately set in motion a program of 
study to get the facts that were needed to decide whether or 
not changes in practices would be warranted. Two well-known 
publications resulted. One of them is a citizens' study. It is 
an examination of what the people of Denver think about their 
schools." The other is a thorough examination of the program 
conducted by the professional staff and directed to the questions 
raised by the people.” 

Universities, state departments of education, and professional 
research agencies, as well as many individuals who have been 
conducting research in this field, stand ready to assist the public 
in getting answers to questions concerning the quality of school 
work, To obtain and study the facts that are available may 
require some real labor. However, the results should be mot 
satisfying than those which come from mere speculation. The 
real educational leaders will seek to get matters at issue treat? 
openly. They will strive for clarity on the ends to be achieved, 
and they will encourage a thorough examination of the extent 
to which the school achieves these ends. 


- school diploma mean that? Does it imp 
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e? All of this tends to show that 
schools in general are becoming better in that, on the average, 
hile other values are being at- 


skills are taught better, even W 
tained, But this is not satisfying to everyone. The businessman, 
n that high 


for example, hires his employees on the assumptio 
school graduation has a common meaning for all who attain 
it, He needs to know whether Jerry Smith can spell correctly, 
use good English, and carry out simple directions. Does a high 
ly a common standard of 
achievement? If not, where can the prospective employer go 
to find out what the graduate knows and can do? Does the 
school have any responsibility here? Certainly it does not intend 
to evade the answer to this question by issuing diplomas which 
imply nothing about knowledge and skill. 

On the other hand, insistence that all children achieve ap- 
proximately the same knowledge and skill is to disregard the 
facts about human growth and development. We have already 
explained that children learn at different rates, and they learn 
different things in any given length of time. Thus, the parents 
of the child whose development Was thwarted because he was 
placed on a common treadmill with the majority of pupils could 


never be convinced that a common standard of achievement is 


an adequate goal for education. j 
The school seems to be faced with the problem of developing 
evidence that it has 


the obligation of being able 
ropriate what 


What Is an Adequate Measur 


considerations in any adequate measure © : 
achild's education? Unnecessary quarrelling and bickering ove 
grade cards, written reports to parents, 
ferences, and certificates of graduation coul 
the school and lay people would look at this as 4 pron "t 
solved rather than a battle to be won- 


teach 
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WHO SHOULD TEACH? 


HOW MUCH PREPARATION is required to teach elementary and 
secondary school children? This question is being raised again 
and just at a time when it seemed that the issue had been resolved 
in favor of a complete college education. The reason for raising 
the question at this time is the great shortage of teachers. Be- 
cause the number of college graduates is insufficient to fill the 
increasing number of teaching positions, some have raised the 
question as to whether or not four or five years of preparation 
are needed anyway. 

The argument to reduce the amount of preparation for 
teachers runs something like this. Surely teachers with two 
years of college work ought to know more than the children. 
What teachers know about subject matter to be taught is the 
major criterion under consideration. The same argument is 
raised in support of a movement to certify college graduates 
with a bare minimum of work taken in a college of education. 

What Are tbe Qualifications? Two other criteria deserve 
some consideration. One of them concerns what these teachers 
know about children and how they learn. The other deals with 
the adequacy of their preparation to help people clarify their 
thinking about what the schools should do. Graduation from 
a college of education does not guarantee excellence on all three 
counts. However, the concern of colleges of education is with 
excellence in these matters. It is because of this concern that 
they are reluctant to have teachers certified who have had inade- 
quate opportunity to deal with these matters in their program 
of preparation for teaching. 

If the teacher of the first grade is to teach reading and number 
Work by the application of a technique that can be memorized 
while in college, there is not much point in a long period of 
preparation. Such teaching is the work of a technician. Teach- 
ing, then, is merely the application of learned skills. It is skilled 
labor, not professional treatment of a highly complex growing 
and learning process. In schools where this kind of teaching is 
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done children must not only adjust to the curriculum but also 
to the teacher. Failure to make these adjustments means failure 
to learn. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher is to help each child learn 

all that he can, he studies the potentiality of that child. He 
adjusts the amount and kind of learning to his ability. He reads 
the symptoms of maladjustment in the child’s facial expression 
and other observable reactions. The learning situation is altered 
to the point of most favorable learning, insofar as that is humanly 
possible. The teacher pays as much attention to the effect which 
the learning experiences are having on the child as upon what 
the child knows at any given time. In the latter case, the teacher 
takes on the qualities of a professional person. He uses his art, 
skill, knowledge, and understanding to enhance the lives of 
boys and girls. This means that he is constantly diagnosing and 
prescribing in terms of this diagnosis. This is work that demands 
expert understanding. 
_ We Must Make a Choice. Securing rule-of-thumb teachers 
is (for the immediate, at least) relatively inexpensive and re- 
quires relatively little preparation. One should realize that 
adequate preparation costs money. When we are paying the 
least that we can get by with we are not buying professional 
services. The issue facing many communities is whether they 
want teachers who are highly educated professional workers, 
or are going to be satisfied with technicians. It is not only a 
Matter of salary. It is important that the teacher be regarded 
as the professional person which he portends to be. _ 

Another factor that controls the quality of teachers in America 
concerns their freedom to be honest human beings. During 
the anxious years of World War II and the period between that 
time and now, fears have done strange things to us. People 
Whose great challenge in life has been to free men’s minds have 
been called into question. There is no attempt here to defend 
the communist in the teaching ion. The communist s 
mind is not open to free inquiry 


professi 
and thus has no place in the 
American school system. 
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The point is that the tremendous antagonisms caused within 
communities over school matters, the unjustified attacks on 
schools, and the exchange of power among the groups who are 
in control discourage some of the outstanding youth of our 
nation from entering the teaching profession. Superior teachers 
have left the profession because of the “headaches” involved. 

If we are to invite the best youth of our land to become mem- 
bers of the teaching profession we must make it a respected 
profession. This is a job for the public, as well as for the profes- 
sion itself. The “hell raisers” about the schools are known to 
be in the minority. Every study of attacks on the educational 
system shows this to be a fact. But the majority of people who 
are satisfied with the schools’ program remains silent when its 
voice is needed. 

No teacher worthy of the name is afraid of honest criticism. 
He is not afraid of having people in his school community differ 
with him. What he is afraid of is that, in time of panic, when 
fears run high, crackpots are permitted to take unfair advantage. 
Everyone knows that this is one of the issues in public education 
today, but no one wants to talk about it. Do we want the best 
minds in the country in the teaching profession or don’t we? 
That is a matter that is pretty largely in the hands of the public. 

It is axiomatic that we cannot have good schools without 
good teachers, How are we going to get them and get them in 
sufficient numbers to meet the rapidly increasing demand? Only 
when parents think well enough of the teaching profession t0 
encourage their sons and daughters to enter it. Here again 
actions speak louder than words. It means raising the status 9 
teachers in the community. It means working cooperatively 
with them and not in competition with them. Very often it 
means paying higher salaries. The problem is simply this: D 
the people want good teaching for their children as much 5 
they want good homes, handy gadgets, and automobiles? If s0, 


they must pay for it by the moral and financial support they 
give to the schools. 


Major Issues for Public Consideration 
WHO CONTROLS PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


IN AN EARLIER CHAPTER, attention was called to the fact that 
the federal government leaves to the states responsibility for 
- the public school system. Hence, the public schools are agencies 
- ofthe state. In discharging its responsibility the state at times 


makes decisions that run counter to the wishes of certain in- 


dividuals, This immediately raises the issue of private versus 
of children. The state, 


public responsibility for the education 
for example, through its representative government sets the 
compulsory education age limit. Whereas small minority groups 
may still object to forced school attendance on the groun 
that it violates personal and private rights, the state insists that 
ill children must attend either a public or a private school. 

; Private or Public Responsibility. The main argument today 
in the area of private versus public responsibility deals with the 
extent to which public funds may be used to supp 
education. Another aspect of the problem is the extent to whic 
those who send their children to private and parochial schools 
will support the public school system. 
are transported to and from school in buses at public expense, 
should those who attend private and paroc 
ported also? What about the use of public funds for textbooks? 


ort private 


hial schools anyway? 
of the separation © 


upon children a specific religion. 
education of their chil 
phasis have the privilege of 
but not at public expense 
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privilege of private education to other groups that for any reason 
choose to differ with public education. 

The dual system of public and private education in America 
does extend the privilege of education to everyone and, at the 
same time, permits certain groups to make their special interests 
felt in the educational program for their youth. On the surface 
this appears to be a very desirable practice. On the other hand, 
we must consider the fact that the purposes of the two kinds 
of schools are different. Any community may well ask itself 
how much of both it can afford—culturally as well as finan- 
cially. If the need for private education is felt by a substantial 
part of the community, it may well be that public education is 
not serving the public interest as well as it should. For a public 
school system to gain public support commensurate with its 
needs, it must serve well the great bulk of people. 

As educational costs continue to rise many communities will 
have to face the problem of supporting a dual system of educa- 
tion. Educational leaders in seeking support for the public 
school system must know the climate of opinion in his com- 
munity and, furthermore, must be able to clarify the issue which 
the people have before them. 

Religion and the Schools. There can be little doubt that part 
of the issue of private versus public education is the problem 
of teaching religion in the schools. One of the arguments against 
the public school is that it is antireligious. Some parochial 
schools are supported because of this belief. Another argument 
is that some teachers and some teaching directly oppose religion. 
Thus, in attempting to stay out of the field of religion by exclud- 
ing it from the school's domain, the state has been interprete 
as opposing religion or certain religious beliefs. 

Parents and school people could well afford to study some 
of the court cases in which the separation of church and stat 
is involved. For example, the following court actions are gc" 
mane to our discussions. In the case of McCollum v. Board of 
Education of School District No. 71, Champaign, Illinois, 4 
writ of mandamus was sought to prohibit religious instruction 
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in the Champaign City Schools.* The U.S. Supreme Court 
granted the writ on the ground that regulations permitting 
“released time” programs violated the principles of separation 
of church and state. The court's opinion was that the Champaign 
program actually constituted an “establishment of religion” in 
the public schools. Here was a situation in which the coopera- 
tion of the church and school violated the right of an individual 
to worship as he pleased. The right of the individual was upheld 


by the court. 

Following this action a “released time” program in New York 
was challenged as being unconstitutional. This program dif- 
fered from the Champaign program in that it was not carried 
on with the use of school property; DO supervision was given 
by school officials; pupils were not solicited in school buildings 
for religious instruction; no expenditure of public funds was 
involved; and there was no compulsion by school authorities 
With respect to attendance or truancy. The program was only 
released time because regular classes Were dismissed wherein 
classes in religion were held outside the school. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court held that this plan did not represent an “establish- 


ment of religion” and therefore was constitutional. see ts 
ot 


of separation of church and state is exactly the same m 
rule in favor of 


cases. It is clear that there was no intention to 


Most public schools today exercise great 1 2 
the principle of separation 0 e as interpreted by 
ay go to extremes 

of the contribu- 


value of religion. I even be the reason 
; gion. It may eve à 
fail to give sufficient attention to the teaching 4 moral um 
Spiritual values. Here is a need for clarification O issues. 


iritual values is not to be confused with 


teaching of moral and SP 
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the teaching of religious doctrine. Religion is one of the sources 
from which our culture has derived its values and its ethics, 
Some religious leaders want the schools to teach children that 
religion is the only source of such values. This is the position 
taken by the International Council of Religious Education, 
which, in a report issued in 1949, said: 


Faith in God, the God of the Old and New Testaments, 
and faith in free men as His responsible creations have in- 
spired our life and history from the early days of the nation 
and in its early Colonial history. . . . As far as the school can, 
in view of the religious diversity of our people, judicial 
opinion and our American traditions, we expect it to teach 
this common tradition as the only adequate basis for the 
life of the school and the personal lives of the teachers, 
students, and citizens in a free and responsible democracy.!5 


There are those who hold that to teach this is to deny the 
very religious freedom which we have worked so hard to pro- 
tect. This freedom includes the right of people to explain 
life on some basis other than the theistic one stated above. 
Whether the teachers agree or disagree with this latter position 
they can no more deny people the right to denounce religion 
than they can deny people the right to espouse a particular one. 

Basically the religious interests that impinge upon the schools 
are of two kinds. The first is represented by a concern for what 
is being taught in the public schools, That concern has already 
been sufficiently explained. The second interest is in public sup- 
port for sectarian education. The arguments which are given by 


the Proponents of tax support for sectarian schools may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 


1. That for the state to devote its resources exclusively to the 
support of public education is to create a monopoly of state 
education. 

2. Parents have the right to send children to the school of theif 
choice. For this to have meaning, the argument goes, public 
and independent schools must be allowed to exist without 
undue discrimination or undue favoritism. 
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3, That the patrons of the parochial school are subjected to 
“double taxation” for education. 
4, That the parochial schools are in fact public schools.'^ 


There can be little doubt that the position taken by religious 
interests, whether in the field of curriculum or in financial sup- 
port, is having its effect in many American communities. It is 
unfortunate that people find it difficult to discuss the subject at 
the local level. Real public support for public education, financial 
or otherwise, depends upon a resolution of the issues involving 
religion and the schools. 

Local versus State Control. Another area of concern over 
responsibility and control of education centers about the extent 
of local involvement. For some people the principle of state con- 
trol is diametrically opposed to what they consider to be demo- 

cratic—that is, a high degree of local participation and local con- 

trol. One of the places where the issue comes to the surface is in 
the attempt to equalize educational opportunity for children of 
all sections of the state. When state funds are added to local 
monies in support of education, certain criteria must be estab- 
lished to determine the basis for their distribution. The control 
which the state exercises over schools is often in the form of 
withholding state funds in instances where local schools do not 

Measure up to the criteria established for their use. 

Local boards of education are instruments of the state, and 

_ ven though board members are elected within their own districts 
they must carry out state regulations. The bothersome factor in 
this arrangement, for the local group, is that, at times, in perform- 
ing their duties, board members find local opinion to be in con- 


flict with limitations placed on them by the state. It is difficult 


for people to understand why board members cannot at all times 
d them. This is because 


carry out the will of those who electe 

the people misunderstand or have no understanding at all of the 
functions, duties, and limitations of the representatives they are 
electing. The issue “Should school boards represent the state OF 
the local district in making decisions about the school?” cannot be 
tesolved as easily as some people think. As long as the legal pro- 
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visions for their establishment and function remain as they are, 
boards of education must carry out state regulations at the same 
time that they are trying to meet local demands. 

Redistricting Problems. School district reorganization and the 
allocation of state funds to local school districts are the two areas 
in which local versus state control looms high today. We are in 
a period of great reduction in the number of school districts 
within the states. This is particularly true with respect to admin- 
istrative units. This movement results in larger school districts, 
fewer boards of education, and often larger schools, with pupils 
being transported greater distances to school. Does this mean 
that the tendency is away from local control? Is this just another 
step in the direction of state domination and control? Some peo- 
ple are asking themselves the question, “Does this trend in school 
district organization mean both the breakdown of intimate com- 
munity living and local initiative in handling the education of 
our children?” 

The argument in favor of the trend is that larger administrative 
units (and in certain instances, larger schools) make possible a 
wider extension of services and a better educational program 
than is possible in some small and financially handicapped dis- 
tricts, Those who favor larger administrative units claim that it 
is sound both sociologically and educationally. To them the 
problem is not one of state domination and control versus local 
right and privilege. Rather, it is the sociological changes in society 
and the changes in our educational program that have rendered 
existing conditions in some areas obsolete. Changes in means an 
habits of communication and transportation, combined with 
changing economic conditions requiring a more adequate tax 
base for the support of schools—are the factors having much to 
do with the reorganization movement. Hence, reorganization 5 
b d n Büretomental control It is a move require 

The problem Arun Ae pir ume B mic 
and governmental ie | Mi x te Br a si 
unde charkhe ak ag as well as its educational ones. dn 

place as a result of balance of power rathe 
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than in terms of the understandings which people have reached 
from an analysis and study of the situation. Boards of education 
make decisions on these matters often with little or no public 
consideration of the reasons for, or the implications of, these 
decisions. Many times the decisions are made in complete ignor- 
ance of the real problem. School administrators are often derelict 
in their duty to get the real issue before the people. Some have 
even been known to muster the forces in favor of their own posi- 
tion on matters of this kind and marshal them into an effective 
machine “to get their decision across.” Such abortions of edu- 
cational leadership serve only to sow seeds of distrust in the minds 
of the public. They make the problem more difficult to solve in 
the long run. 

Many school superintendents have been trying to find appro- 
priate means of involving citizens in a comprehensive study of 
the factors affecting the consolidation of school districts. One of 
these experiments is in Champaign County, Ohio, where under 
the direction of a county citizens’ committee some four hundred 


people have actually worked on committees within local school 


districts, collecting and collating opinions and facts to be used in 
action a summary 


decision making. According to this plan of a 
of the data is to be distributed widely throughout the districts 


involved. Citizens meeting in their local schools are to discuss 


the facts, satisfy themselves that the facts have been appropriately 
ommendations, which are 


interpreted, and finally decide upon rec 
to be presented to the local and county boards of education for 
action. 
Perhaps the central problem before the public is not what 
agency of government should be in control of the public schools 
but how can the interests of each agency be appropriately repre- 
sented in the decisions that need to be made. Having collected 
taxes throughout the state to enhance the educational program 
the state government (representing the public interest of the state 
community ) definitely has a stake in the educational program of 


one of its districts. Likewise, the people of a given school dis- 
trict, with their children in school, their local taxes being paid 
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to support the school, and their entire educational outlook being 
affected by it, have a definite interest in the school. It seems 
absurd to think that either the local or state agencies will continue 
to support education without exercising certain measures of 
control. 

State versus Federal Responsibility. In recent years a number 
of bills have come before both houses of our federal government 
embodying provisions for federal aid to education. The issue 
preventing favorable action on these bills has centered about the 
measure of federal control that should go along with financial aid. 
One principle that has been applied to federal aid is that it should 
be used to equalize educational opportunity. This would mean 
that those states less able to pay would benefit more than others. 
In general, it means that the wealthy states assist those less finan- 
cially able. It seems unlikely that representatives from the wealth- 
ier states would permit the poorer ones to spend this money 
with no strings attached. This point of view is consistent with 
the practice already established in areas where we now have fed- 
eral aid. Federal support in vocational education, for example, 
has some regulatory features. 

The challenge to educational leadership and to leaders in gov- 
ernment is to find a satisfactory balance in control for the several 
communities involved from the very smallest to the largest. The 
public should be participating freely in public debate on this issue 
to assist its leaders in making the best decisions possible. 

In this chapter we have been interested in the basic questions 
which the people answer. In the last analysis, the way people 
support their schools is their answer to who shall be educated, 
what should be taught, what the quality of teaching shall be, and 
what shall be the balance of control between the several govern- 
mental agencies involved. It is the degree of public interest in 
these problems and the quality of public participation in solving 
them that is of major concern to us. The examples of cooperative 
action in the next chapter and the ten principles of action pre 
sented in the final chapter are suggestions for consideration by 


those who wish to improve the quality of citizen participation 
in public education. 


> versit 
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Let the stories speak for themselves. These are actual accounts 
of citizens and school people working together. 


ON SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION ! 


How Did It All Get Started? Three adjacent school districts 
had shown an interest in having a survey made of their schools, 
as an aid in making plans for the future. The first impulse was 
to have the survey done by an outside research organization. The 
county superintendent, acting on the advice of two educational 
consultants, suggested that a citizens' self-survey be made. He 
and the two consultants visited each of the superintendents and 
presidents of the boards of education in the three districts. Each 
board president agreed to discuss the idea of the self-survey with 
his board and report their inclination. If the reactions were favor- 
able, a joint meeting was to be called. The purpose of the meet- 
ing would be “to begin studies in the three local districts to find 
out what direction the future development of their educational 
program should take.” 

The county superintendent got a favorable response from the 
boards and made plans for the joint meeting. Shortly after the 
meeting began, it became evident that four members of the Cedar 
Grove board had not heard of the nature of the meeting and had 
arrived to see the first draft of a supposedly agreed-upon self- 
survey. This turn of affairs caused some unpleasantness, most © 
it directed toward the consultants in attendance, even though the 
county superintendent had taken the responsibility for sounding 
out the boards. The president of the Cedar Grove Board had evi- 
dently failed to enlighten the four younger and somewhat com 
servative members of that board. These four board members had 
anticipated an outside survey which would leave them free t? 
decide in their home district what to do without regard to the 
patrons of the community. After much discussion, explanation, 
and illustration the Cedar Grove board began to see merit in the 
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who finally expressed their cau- 


, 


proposal. It was one of the four 
tious assent. “This makes sense; we'll go along.’ 

Particularly influential in that decision was the fact that the 
Pinehurst and Millersport board members were enthusiastic over 
the prospect of having the citizens help determine the directions 
for educational improvement. Individually and collectively, they 
made numerous contributions to the process of understanding. 
They were their own evidence that ordinary citizens can have 
insight in school affairs. 


On one occasion, a strong-minded board member from Millers- 


port said, "I have refused to be rushed into any school program 
without looking at the facts. This citizens’ survey looks like the 
best way to get the facts so we can take a look at our problem." 
Near the close of the meeting, another Cedar Grove board 
member, said, “Boys, I believe we may have been looking at this 
the wrong way. There are lots of questions I can't answer about 
the future of our schools. ‘This is the way to find out what we 
should do." 
It was finally agreed that each board would appoint a repre- 
sentative committee of nine to operate OF the basis of the five 
principles used by the County Citizens Public Schools Commit- 
tee. A joint meeting of these committees was set for November 
18. The School-Community Development Study at Ohio State 
University, which had a study relationship Wi 
zens committee, agreed to offer consultative an 
to the three districts. à 
What It Took to Get Ready. Early in December the chairmen 
of the three self-study teams and the Public Relations Committee 
met with the project coordinator at the Millersport School. The 
day had been a gloomy one: overcast and cold, showing pinches 
of snow and threatening more. To some degree, the weather 


had set the tone that was carried into the meeting. 
The appointed leaders of the citizen survey had begun to NU 
the weight of responsibility do, and their 


They had a job to 
instinct was to do it. A sober determination 


to discharge their 
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responsibility had replaced the excitement and subsequent let- 
down which had characterized the two earlier meetings. 

“The job we have to do this evening is clear but not easy. We 
need to put together a community census questionnaire and we 
must decide on publicity arrangements.” That expression of | 
purpose from one of the chairmen got the meeting underway. 
Slowly, the group reached decisions about the kinds of informa- 
tion that were needed— personal, occupational, number and ages 
of children, and the places where shopping is done and services 
are sought. "These would help to show where the people are, 
where the children are, where the community lines are. They 
would help in determining where school growth is taking place, 
where district lines may be dividing communities, and what pos- 
sible school needs may arise. 

Occasionally, the group turned to the project coordinator for 
advice or assistance in phrasing or forming the items which would 
produce the information desired. This emerging relationship 
between the survey group and the project coordinator has it$ 
own interesting story. The prevailing thought about the func- 
tion of the coordinator was that he would help to maintain the 
continuity of this work, arrange for the appearance of con- 
sultants for which the group expressed a need, and offer advice 
when needed on the process involved in the self-study. 

Before the meeting broke up that evening, arrangements were 
made with the news editor of the local daily paper to do a feature 
story on the citizen self-surveys. The information necessary fot 
the story was furnished to the paper and a photograph was taken 
of the group, to be used in connection with the feature story. 

The following week the three local superintendents, the 
county superintendent, and the coordinator met in the library 
of the Pinehurst school to refine the census instrument and t? 
agree on certain professional tasks to be done in assisting the 
self-survey. 

„The superintendents agreed to produce outline maps of their 
districts on which various data as to residence, educational status 
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of children, and so on could be spotted. These were to be ready 
for the next citizens’ meeting. 

One superintendent volunteered to pull together a statement 
of purpose of the survey in the form of questions and answers 
as discussed and agreed upon in the total survey group. These 
were also to be ready by the next meeting, and to be delivered 
subsequently to all residences ahead of the survey effort. 

The project coordinator agreed to draw up a brief statement 
of items, not shown on the questionnaire, which census workers 
could check in their areas. This also would be ready by the next 
meeting. The other two superintendents agreed to check the 
material with the coordinator before having it mimeographed 
for group use. 

The county superintendent offered to secure some appropriate 
study material to be distributed to school board members an 
other persons who were thinking about the improvement of edu- 
cation, and who were in key positions in program planning in 
community organizations. 

Some of the anxiety which these school leaders once had about 
Citizens participating in school affairs had been dissipated by their 
growing understanding of the true capabilities and concerns 
of their patrons—the citizens in their communities. They had 
begun to catch the idea that the best Way to get accurate informa- 
tion is to help people understand the use that will be made of it. 
They had begun to see a relationship between the receptiveness 
of a group of citizens to a new idea or practice and the degree 
of understanding which they have of its purpose; between their 


readiness to see it tried out and their share in seeing it formulated. 


These leaders were beginning to shoulder a newer responsibil- 
their communities and help to 


ity which would take them into 
which, in so many places, had 


break down the wall of isolation 


sprung up between the school and its community. 
onth was out, the census 


Going After the Facts. Before the montt J 
had been taken. It had been the main goal in the minds of many 
members of the survey teams. With its completion the next step 
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became a puzzle. Other members had watched the survey 
broaden out into a number of separate but related tasks—things 
which had to be done before intelligent recommendations could 
be made to the school boards. 

A joint meeting of the Survey teams was called on February 6 
to discuss the completed census, how the data should be handled, 
any problems or difficulties which had arisen, and the progress 
being made on the spot maps. The agenda had been prepared in 
advance by the new executive committee and was used to guide 
the discussion. During the meeting the following understand- 
ings were reached: 


1. The tabulation of the community census data should be 


completed by February 27, the date of the next meeting; the 
Coordinator would meet in the interim with the commercial 
teachers from the three high schools to assist in designing 
blanks for tabulating the data; the commercial teachers took 
the responsibility for the actual tabulations. 

2. The three superintendents would prepare the financial data 
for use; they planned to meet with the coordinator to agree 
on a uniform approach and a deadline for reporting the facts. 

3. The enrollment Projections would be the responsibility of 

the administrator, a layman, and a teacher of mathematics 
for each district; a consultant from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at Ohio State University was asked to sit 
in with these groups. 

4. The teams making the building surveys would consist of 
four citizens (two men and two women), one elementary 
teacher, one high school teacher, a boy and a girl of high 
school age (it was Suggested that at least one citizen be 4 
recent high school graduate of the district), a board member, 
the local Superintendent, the county superintendent, and 
two consultants from the Bureau of Educational Research. 

3. Studies of the Present educational program and desirable 
changes should begin as school staff projects and gradually 
involve citizens as Participants, with the emphasis on edu- 


————————————— TÉ 
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cational needs and the kind of program needed to meet them; 
four steps were outlined: (1) the meeting of teachers with 
consultants; teachers of grades 1-6 and 7-12 to meet sepa- 
rately; all teachers to be given school time in order to have 
the staffs of the three districts meet jointly; arrangements 
to be made by the local superintendents, the county super- 
intendent, and the coordinator; (2) the meeting of teachers 
in small groups with citizens to consider desirable programs 
for primary, intermediate, junior high, and senior high levels; 
(3) the taking of inventory of opinions on the subject among 
students, parents, and non-parents; (4) and the formulating 
of a statement on programs desired at various levels. 

6. Inaddition to the consultant needs described above, an inter- 
est was shown in understanding school finance (budgeting, 
sources of revenue, and so forth) better; it was suggested 
that a meeting or part of one might be devoted to helping 
the committee understand school finance in their districts 
so that they might talk intelligently to their neighbors about 
it. i 


Although the survey was set up and staffed with the under- 
standing that it was dedicated to the process of getting the facts 
in order to study them and make recommendations, it was not 
until now that the process began to be apparent. 

As different people began to comprehend the survey another 
problem emerged. A kind of secret agenda—consolidation— 
was moving people to take sides. The census contacts with neigh- 
bors, which involved listening to the community, caused original 
proponents and opponents of consolidation to do some thinking. 
Some of them were becoming confused about their own con- 


som ze 
victions. Here is the comment of one team-member: "Right 


now, I’m farther away from knowing whether or not I favor 
if that seems to be the only way 


; Consolidation. I think Pll want it, 7 
to get the kind of educational program we should have.” 
During the following week two meetings were called for the 
same evening: the executive committee met at 7 P.M., and the 


| 
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building evaluation teams at 8 p.m. Some routine business was 
in order, but the main attention of the executive committee was 
given to planning forthcoming discussions and the building eval- 


uations out of which the final report would be molded. It was 
agreed that: 


l. The community census data should be reported back to 
the community by having the citizen workers call again on 
their families with the information (at the same time they 
could deliver a copy of the F amily Opinion Poll, and make 
arrangements for collecting it). 

2. Each local committee is to make a statement of the desired 


educational program from the information gathered through 
the 


(a) Family Opinion Poll 
(b) PTA panel discussions 
(c) School faculty discussion groups 
3. The local committee should participate in the building eval- 
uation meeting with the evaluation group; the latter would 
sit as a panel to report to the local committee and discus 
their findings. 
^. A meeting in April should be devoted to planning the way 
in which the local committee will report to the local boards 
of education. An agenda for that meeting was drawn kii 
€ executive committee will meet during the hour prior 
to each general meeting, to review previous agreements r'e- 
garding the plans for the meeting and to incorporate new 
developments, 


The building evaluation teams met at 8 P.M. to plan their work. 


Each member was given a copy of a Rating Sbeet for Evaluating 

School Buildings, This rating sheet was reviewed in detail and 

each person was asked to study it during the month ahead. 
Then followed a discussion of “Aspects of the Education 


Program,” an outline also developed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Resear 


Ch. A consultant led the discussion, writing on the i 
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- blackboard ideas as they were raised. In this process, the com- 

- mittee members increasingly led out with ideas. 1 
Several decisions were made during the meeting. It was de- 

cided that each school district's committee would evaluate the 
building of its own district and would not participate in any 

other district’s building evaluation. The procedure would consist 


of (1) a look at the building through “instrument” criteria (the 


rating sheet); (2) an evaluation according to the desired educa- 
he building to check the 


tional program; (3) a reappraisal of t 
judgments made; (4) the committee’s sitting as a panel and dis- 
cussing its evaluation with the entire local citizens’ study com- 
mittee; (5) and the date for the evaluation, and the type of the 
report to be made to the boards of education—to be decided at a 
general meeting on April 22. 

The local survey teams took the responsibility of putting 
together the ideas brought out in the PTA panel discussions. i 


was impressive to hear citizens talking about education—asking 


about school problems and suggesting solutions. Nothing novel 
panel discussions 


or alarming was said. The real benefit of the 
came rather from the fact that school people heard their citizens 
asking for a program content which was not available in their 
school, It came from the spelling out of some educational words 
in terms of children’s lives and from the fact that citizens showed 


willingness to take a look at what schools should be trying to do 
with children. It came from strengthening bonds of understand- 
Each was hearing 


ing between the school and the community. 
the other directly rather than indirectly. 

The project coordinator drove away from the last PTA panel 
discussion convinced that the process of educational improve 
ment in any community requires à lot of grass roots effort 1n 


helping citizens come to some common agreements on 
1, How people learn. 


2. The purposes of the public schools. 
3. Basic values in American culture. 
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4. How communities can come to agreements by exploring the 
middle ground between "sides." 

5. What is effective, acceptable behavior by each individual 
when a group gets together to discuss something. 


The largest meeting of the entire survey was held in mid-April, 
Members of the survey teams, local superintendents, teachers, 
and board members from all three districts were asked to be pres- 
ent. This was, in a way, to be the climax of months of work; 
of the alternate agonies and joys; of small and large group delib- 
erations; of the persistent efforts between meetings of many indi- 
viduals—citizens, teachers, students, superintendents, specialists, 
During the meeting decisions were made about attainable ideals 
in education, so that each district might judge wisely the strengths 
and weaknesses of its own school facilities. 

The discussion settled on the following four problems: 

I. What do we have? 
A. Buildings 
B. Programs 

II. What do we want? 


A. Educational program (secondary) desired: 
1. Laboratories: 


Natural Science Industrial Arts _ 
Social Science Vocational Agriculture 
Home Economics Commercial 
Chemistry—Physics 

2. Classrooms: 
Fine Arts Mathematics 
Languages History 
Speech (Dramatics) Driver Education 
Health Band 
Visual Aids 


3. Other Facilities: 
Stage—A uditorium Adult Education 


Guidance devices Teachers’ rest rooms 
torage Rest rooms à 
aintenance Space for recreation 


Wardrobes Heating plant 
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Offices Physical Education 
Cafeteria 

4. Subjects—Grades 9-12: 
(a) English 4 years (e) Commercial 


(b) Science Typing 
Biology Bookkeeping 
Physics General Business 
Chemistry Shorthand 
General Science Office Practice 
Senior Science 1  (f) Home Economic 
(c) Math years 
General Mathe- Industrial Arts—+ 
matics years 1 
Algebra Vocational Agri- 
Geometry culture—4 years 
Trigonometry Driver Education 
(d) Social Science Guidance Services 
American History (g) Fine Arts 
Civics Music. (instrumental 
Psychology and vocal) 
Sociology Art í 
Economics (h) Physical Education 
Law —Health 
G) Foreign Language 


B. Building needs for such a program 
III. What are our resources for doing this? 
A. Present buildings 
1. Capacity 
2. Enrollment 


B. Finances í 
The building evaluations were set for April 28—in the morning 
at one school, in the afternoon at another, and in the evening at 
the third. Thus, each survey team came finally to look at its 
school—intelligently, through its many eyes: Each team had 
looked carefully and thoughtfully, mindful of its final responsi- 
bility to present recommendations to the school board and to 
make an accounting to the people of the community. 

Preparing tbe Report. Assignments of parts of the report were 
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made to citizens and to teams of citizens, with a chairman named 
for each team of writers. The three chairmen of the survey 
teams assumed the responsibility for writing the introduction, 
Work-group meetings were scheduled, and June 1 was set as the 
day for final completion and first presentation of the report to 
the boards of education. Subsequent publicity of the report and 
recommendations would at that time be worked out jointly with 
the boards of education. 

The actual writing of the various parts of the report was given 
into the hands of persons, in the communities, with some writing 
ability. The greatest concern centered on the summarizing of — 
findings and suggestions to be made to the boards of education. 
Reporting the community census data, the family opinion poll, 
and the school building evaluations was a comparatively easy task. 
However, interpreting the data, drawing conclusions, and reach- 
ing consensus on what recommendations to make to the boards 
was another matter. 

The chief difficulty arose from the fact that many persons 
were confronted with the surrendering of a bias in the face 
of objective evidence. Many citizens seemed to need help in feel- 
ing comfortable about changing their minds on some previous 
convictions strongly held. They wanted time to ponder what 
their neighbors might think of them for reporting agreement 0n 
ideas that had theretofore been rather unpopular in their com- 
munities, 

A few people had difficulty in coming to any agreement with 
the committee. In spite of the standards set for the survey, they 
had arrived at the results of the study before it began and felt 
obligated to continue to associate with the survey in order to 
keep in close touch with activities of the opposition. Their prior 
views, especially on consolidation, were items on the secret 
agenda of every meeting—seldom or never openly voiced, but 
conditioning the reception of every view presented. As the rec- 
ommendations loomed up large, they wanted to report as minot- 


ities. The silence of their disagreements could now no longer be 
tolerated. 
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Faced with this problem, the group decided that the way out 
was to report how various aspects of the school program will be, 
if operated as usual, and how it would be under consolidation. 
Presenting the picture in this way to boards of education and 
communities had two advantages: (1) A climate of understand- 
ing could be established, within which the boards of education 
could reach decisions; and (2) the public would know on what 
basis the decisions were made. 

__ The report was the result of a year’s work on the part of the 

committees, and carried the following four general recommenda- 

. tions: 

l. It was recommended that the three districts provide im- 
proved educational programs. The committees were unani- 
mous on this recommendation. 

2. It was recommended that a larger high school attendance 
unit be formed. Millersport and Pinehurst committees were 
unanimous on this recommendation. Cedar Grove was di- 
vided: 3, “yes” and 5, “no.” 

3. It was recommended that the existing buildings be continued 
in service as elementary school centers to house pupils in 
grades 1 through 8, and that these buildings be remodeled 
and rehabilitated as funds permit. The committees were 
unanimous with the exception of Cedar Grove, which voted 
as follows: 4, “yes” and 4, “no.” 

4. It was recommended that there be erecte f 
least twenty acres at a central location a new high school 


building to house pupils in grades 9 through 12, and that this 


building include such classrooms and other facilities iid 
mined necessary as a result of a careful analysis of the edu- 
ided in the new high school. 


cational program to be pro : i 

The committees were unanimous and 5, n P 

Cedar Grove, which voted as follows: 3 “yes” and 5, ind 
Three Districts Are Merged. After the people of the three dis- 


tricts concerned had had an opportunity to Dur fag jit 
the citizens’ committee, petitions Were circulated. The peop 


d on a site of at 
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the three districts concerned were given the opportunity to indi- 
cate whether or not they favored this means of bringing about 
school improvement, and if they would be willing to vote the 
funds required to build the necessary school housing facilities, 

At a public meeting of the county board of education and the 
school boards from Cedar Grove, Millersport, and Pinehurst 
school districts the petitions were presented. A total of 1,539 
signatures, 67 per cent of the total number of voters of the three 
districts, favored the action. The reorganization meeting lasted 
nearly two hours. Those who approved the merger of the three 
districts were given an Opportunity to state their case. They 
stated how they had been convinced through a study of the 
situation that such action was imperative to school improvement. 

The arguments against consolidation included the possibility 
of a new bond levy for buildings, the poor condition of the 
county roads, bridge bottlenecks, and possible increased operat- 
ing costs. The group favoring the move based their case on the 
need to improve school facilities, and the prospect of providing 
a more adequate curriculum. 

Weighing the evidence pro and con and considering the weight 

of the petitions the decision was made in favor of reorganization. 
As one of the county board members put it, “Petitions impress 
me.” He was convinced that the people had had an opportunity 
to study the situation and, after having done so, had made up 
their minds as to what was best for them. 
; Following the decision of the county board, the county supèr- 
intendent of schools explained the right of remonstrance. That 
15, in this case by state law, the county board action would be 
accepted as final at the end of thirty days unless the actions We! 
disapproved by a written petition bearing the names of a major- 
ity of the electors. No such petition was presented, and the 
merger of districts took place. Steps are now being taken t0 
Tagme the administrative structure of the three districts $° 
that it will operate as one administrative unit. 
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ON CURRICULUM PLANNING? 


Getting started. This is the Jackson story. This is the way 
many parents worked together to help plan a fine school for 
their children. This is how they helped create some 
and wanted. It all happened in the northwest corner © 
dale-Pleasant Ridge (Michigan) School District. 
| A flurry of home building, an influx of hopeful, growing fami- 
lies—many recently returned GI’s—and a "new" community 
mushroomed. A lot of little children, with more coming, meant 
many more classrooms. 

The parents geared in with other building plans in the Fern- 
dale-Pleasant Ridge School District. A citizens’ committee was 
formed to help the board of education plan a building. Commit- 
tee parents suggested things which today are studied at Jackson 
by other school building planners: such things as plate glass 
partitions between low-ceilinged corridors and classrooms for 

Space effect,” planting boxes under large windows of southern 
exposure, toilets and drinking fountains for each classroom. All 
of these help make a relaxed, home-like school. 

At a board of education request, the committee suggested 
names for the new school. They drew on ideas of pupils from all 
over town. A final school-pupil poll—3,400 ballots—gave a clear 
Majority to the name, “Andrew Jackson School.” 

Again at a board invitation, they worked out a series of state- 
ments they hoped would describe in advance the kind of school 
their children would have. For three months they studied, con- 
sulted, and discussed. The group grew in size as others became 
interested. The committee sensed a new problem: how to include 
all citizens in this important piece of “community thinking. 

Block-by-block volunteers punched the doorbells of all the 
more than six hundred homes, not once but many times., They 
handed out meeting notices. They gave personal invitation” E 
help. They wrote stories for the papers. They sent home “prog- 


thing needed 
f the Fern- 
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ress notes” as they continued to work and shape up their ideas— 
ideas on what a good school for their children ought to be like, 

But growing communities, like children, may have growing 
pains. To set up school goals to reinforce and support home 
goals was a new idea to some people. Many had never thought 
of school as an extension of the community’s homes. 

Some parents, only lately attuned to the notes of this com- 
munity composition, joined in, but with dissonances. The com- 
mittee had rough going. They had to find ways to work out 
harmony, round out ideas to everybody’s satisfaction, and affect 
compromises. 

But these folks were of good faith and good will, and they 
had a goal in mind. They finally set down what kind of a school 
they wanted for their children . . . and finally worked out their 
answers. 

"They held twelve meetings in over three months’ time. One 
hundred twenty-five different people and fifty hours of work 
were involved. By May, 1950, the Andrew Jackson School Com- 
munity Committee had ready for the board of education the 
now nationally known list of fifteen *We-Believe" ? statements, 
termed “we-believe’s” because each starts that way. 

The board accepted and endorsed the parent-produced state- ' 
ments, thus giving official sanction to the beginning of a program 
for Jackson children's educational experience. The community’ 
working together did not stop there. This broad participation 
continued with the Opening of the new school in September, 
1950. The Andrew Jackson Curriculum Planning Committee 
(AJCPC) was formed to help put the “we-believe’s” into action. 
Each room-parent group elected a representative to the AJ CPC. 
Other members were the teachers and the school principal. 
new phase of work began with a rough examination of the edu- 
cational gains their children had made elsewhere up to that nime: 

After a quick but satisfying examination of reading abilities, 
the AJCPC tackled arithmetic learning. In the next five months 
this parent-staff group worked out “a proposed plan for arith- 

euc instruction" with a strong home-school flavor. Their report 
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states it is intended “to summarize and relate to teaching practice 


the conclusions previously reached by the committee regarding 
instruction in arithmetic.” It was full of examples of teaching 
aids AJCPC believed were needed, aids useful in home and school 
alike. 

Typical of side problems give 
teacher-parent conferences, discip 
tion, problem-centered class work, and the like. 

Progress notes, bulletins, and occasional ballots for parent 
polls kept the community informed, aware, and participating. 
Characteristic of Jackson’s school-community relationship was 
last fall’s decision to continue using teacher-parent conference 
reporting of pupil growth. Every home—including new homes 
and new families—received a ballot on “Do we” or “Don’t we?” 
All returns except twelve said “yes” (235). Likewise characteris- 
tic of AJCPC’s zeal for unity was their seriously minded concern 
in working out special plans to satisfy even this small minority. 

During their second year, Jackson parents and staff continued 
their constant examination of their children’s school-home ex- 


n committee attention were 
line, unit method of instruc- 


Perience. Beset by a growing community, new families who 
think of school as “a thing apart,” and constant misinterpretations 
oseful—this school- 


elsewhere in the school district—many pUrP 
community of conscientious teachers and parents have kept at 


their work. 

They all insisted that Jackson is not “different.” But they 
would insist that they are trying their hardest to put mto action 
the best that is known about how children leas how they learn 
best to read, write, spell, and compute $0 that these fundamental 
tools will be most useful; how every child comes to understand 


himself child can gain the skills of 
of and oher PA ] as himself; how school 


working with and for others, as W° 

and home each does its share in helping children understand the 

World about them. 

ü They disclaimed that 
progressive" or “traditional.” 

working hard, and the best they can, 


they have a “system,” that they are either 
ey only claimed that they are 
Ip their children grow 


to he 
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into the finest kind of people and American citizens their children 
can become. Some evidence illustrative of how they worked and 
what they did is described in the following. 

The First Year. The previous section gives a summary of events 
leading to the development of what is now known as the Andrew 
Jackson Curriculum Planning Committee. The rest of this story 
will deal primarily with the growth and work of this committee, 

The community, with the guidance of the superintendent of 
schools and numerous consultants and resource people, had estab- 
lished a philosophy for the schools in the “We-Believe” state- 
ments. The staff, with the cooperation of the parents, had the 
job in September, 195 0, to put these “we-believe’s” into practice. 

Early in the school year of 1950, the children were on half-day 
sessions because the new building was not yet completed. Teach- 
ers spent the half day, when they had no classroom responsibili- 
ties, studying curriculum with the help of the principal and the 
school district curriculum consultant. 

At the first of a series of these meetings on September 19, 1950, 
a general discussion was held to plan and evaluate possible ap- 
proaches to program development in the school. The next few 
days were spent discussing the following areas: communication 
skills of reading, speaking, writing, spelling, and listening. These 
studies resulted in the immediate possession of many supplemen- 
tary materials for each of the classrooms to expedite better a more 
"functional approach." Other areas explored were number readi- 
ness and use of community resources. 

Much ground was covered rapidly, for there were a great 
many meetings of three hours in duration. The group explore 
many areas and spent little time with those areas in which they 
felt secure and adequate. More time was spent on areas where 
they felt they needed greater knowledge. On September 25, the 
topic of teacher-parent conferences was brought before the 
group. Number 10 of the “we-believe’s” states: 

We recommend that the teacher-parent conference method 
of reporting be used for at least one year with a re-evalua- 
tion of this method at the end of such period. 


The next several Meetings were spent exploring such things 8$ 
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how many conferences per year, when and where they should 
beheld, the interview techniques, as well as any notices or writ- 
ten forms to be used. The group, working closely with the cur- 
riculum consultant, began work on a growth characteristics 
chart, which was considered a necessary “tool” for such confer- 
ences. 

Just one month after the beginning of the study on teacher- 
parent conferences, the group suddenly realized that parents had 
been left out of the picture. The following conclusions were 
reached: 

1. The staff needs and desires parent-community assistance. 

2. All work of the staff up to this point shall be considered as 
pre-planning for the purpose of being able to present tan- 
gible ideas for community consideration. 

3. Parents should be invited in by rooms and, with the assist- 
ance of PTA room mothers, organized for discussion of the 
problem of Teacher-Parent conferences. 

4. From the staff’s point of view it is preferable that room or- 
ganizations be of room parents (both fathers and mothers). 
A chairman, recorder, and representative to represent the 
room on a School Curriculum Planning Committee should 
be elected. However, it was suggested that the wider the 
participation, the better. The School Curriculum Planning 
Committee, projected by the group, would probably meet 
weekly for work sessions devoted to curriculum develop- 


ment. 


5. In planning for the for 
following decisions were reached: 
problem. 


7:30-8 r.m.: Total group—orientation to 1 * 
8-9 P.M.: Classroom groups—elect permanent chairman an 

recorder. Decide on representative to represent group on 

mmendations to total 

ontinue work in 


panel at 9 p.m. to bring group iom 
tative to C 


i represen 
group. Also decide on TP School Curriculum Plan- 


$ . di staff (the D 
committe a Evaluate Observation Guide and 


nin mmittee). ; 
We i ics tables. Make recommendations. 


Growth Character: 
aa y N 


thcoming meeting with parents, the 
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9 P.M.: Panel composed of classroom groups’ representatives, 
Moderated by the superintendent, if possible. 


6. The principal and curriculum consultant were given the 
job of drafting a letter to the parents. Personal notes will 
be added by teachers if they desire. 


The above plan was carried out and all the parents in the school 
Were given an invitation to attend a meeting which was held on 
November 6, 1950. The staff, through a skit, briefly presented 
its work up to that time. The one-hundred and fifty parents 
then broke into small room-parent groups, meeting with the 
teachers in their children's rooms. 

The following ideas, each from a room-parent group, were 
presented by parent panel members in a general summary ses- 
sion. They are illustrative of the cooperative thinking of the 
various groups. 

1. The group accepted the Growth Chart, Table I, “as is.” 
The column representing characteristics commonly found 
in six-year-olds was covered. Parents readily found charac- 
teristics of their own children. 

2. This group of parents of kindergarten children accepted the 
Observation Guide. It was suggested that some other word 
than “sociometry” might be used to convey the same mean- 
ing. Also the word “siblings” bothered some. 

3. This group spent considerable time discussing “the academ- 
ics” and ways and means for parents to help at home. 
Another Meeting was planned to discuss the improvement 
of parent-teacher relationships. Written records were dis- 
cussed. 

4. A suggestion was made that these meetings continue 0n 4 
monthly basis, perhaps from 7:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. preced- 
ing regular PTA meetings. The group wished to continue 
small group discussions. Interest was shown in the develop- 
ment of “crushes” and the special concern for “fairness 
evidenced at ages eight to nine years. Parents suggested 


| 
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10, 


11, 


. The Observation Guide might well 


that concern for “fairness” might also be related to the 
teacher. 


. The Teacher's Observation Guide is good, and should be 


adopted with slight changes. The group wanted to get all 
parents out to the next meeting at which it was hoped mem- 
bers could study the Growth Characteristics Chart. 
Interest was shown in the effect of sex likenesses and differ- 
ences on selection of playmates. Home and family relation- 
ships, including sibling rivalry, was discussed. 

The group placed its stamp of approval on the Observation 
Guide, which was considered in conjunction with the 
Growth Charts. There was not sufficient time to finish. 
Need to get other parents out was expressed: “These dis- 
cussions should help everyone." 


- Question: What happens when children go to other schools 


without marks? 
One Answer: Receiving schools pay almost no attention to 
ming child with 


marks, The principal tries to place the inco 
the group in which he will be best adjusted and makes any 
changes that seem advisable after more acquaintance with 
the child. 
be used by parents, also. 
on the basis of possession of 


In life, people are not classified í 
people ari they “actually do,” that is, 


a diploma, but rather by what 
their actual behavior. ; 
The idea of parents using the Guide themselves is good. 
This could be done prior to conferences so that there could 
be a real exchange of information between teacher and 
parent. A 

There is an administrative problem of “time” involved in 


the conference method. It would be well if some considera- 
i tter of using some school time for 


t i the 
jon were t of the problem involves schedul- 


thi . Another 
o bi at a time that enables fathers to attend. 
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12. Question: Is it planned to use any tests—sociometric or 
psychological? 
One Answer: The school hopes to use tests to fortify the 
observations made by teachers and parents. This will in- 
volve using tests to get information which serves and fur- 
thers our purposes as expressed in the Observation Guide, 
Many tests are little better than observations but do serve as 
a supplement to observations. 


Members were elected to the Andrew Jackson Curriculum 
Planning Committee that evening, and the first formal meeting of 
the committee, composed of nine classroom teachers, nine par- 
ent representatives, the curriculum consultant, and the principal 
was held on the evening of November 11, 1950. The AJCPC 
has been an active organization from that date to the present. 

The new AJCPC studied and evaluated suggestions given at 
the November PTA meeting, made several changes, and com- 
pleted the Observation Guide and Growth Characteristics Chart. 
The teachers then Started their conferences using these tools. 

The following are some areas briefly discussed the rest of that 
year: 

1. Should there be homework? 


2. What will happen to Jackson children when they go to 
other schools? 

3. What methods could be used in teaching arithmetic that 
would bring our expectations nearer to pacing the develop- 

Ing capacities of children? 
At the December 11 
Concern that other sch 
lems of curriculum de 


» 1950, meeting the committee deny 
ools in the district should consider prov- 


Yo velopment in order not to be at divergent 
ends in instructional practi 
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During the school year, results of committe work 
back to each room parent group by the parent representative 
A the teacher. The March PTA meeting was combined with 
! onm meeting to discuss the progress in our arithmetic 
E Et pos was presented to the parents, and, as a 
m A e revisions were made. In addition to this, all rooms 
Eo: 5 = and bu even three and four, individual 
E irons. parents to discuss progress and to solicit ideas and 
n pom to the above, the April, 1951 PTA meeting dis- 
Es 3 topic of discipline, using the AJCPC as a panel. Many 
M ao ener that night with a much broader understanding 
"d y discipline but also of the progress in the children's 
a d p and development. This understanding could 
tei eveloped to the extent it did had parents not been in- 

n the committee. 

In cooperation with the Metropolitan De 
Operative School Studies a clinic with the ti 
T was held at the Jackson School in 
E. the first of several clinics since 
S iras out the Detroit area. School peop 
a n area of Detroit were invited, and 

ended. The theme of the clinic involved 
general areas: 

1. How can you get parents involved in ¢ 

classroom level? 

2. How can you get them involved at the local school level? 

3. How can you get them involved at the district level? 

4. What are the blocks preventing parent participation i 

riculum development? 

Needless to say, Jackson parents 
widely in the discussions, aS well as in t 
cellent noon-day luncheon for the visitors. 

AJCPC 


_ Teacher-Parent Conferences. The first meeting of the 
in September, 1951, Was composed of twelve parents, twelve 


were carried 


troit Bureau of Co- 
tle, “Parent Partici- 
the spring of 1951. 
held by this group 
le from the metro- 
approximately 150 
the following four 


urriculum at the 


n cur- 


and teachers participated 
he preparation of an ex- 
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teachers, the PTA president, curriculum consultant, and prin- 
cipal. Because of three additional classrooms, the enrollment had 
increased and so had the staff. 

The group decided that the first business of the year would be 
to have an evaluation of the previous year's experience with 
teacher-parent conferences. Plans were made to use the Septem- 
ber 25 PTA meeting for this purpose. 

Parents met as a total group, were oriented to the purpose of 
the meeting, and then Went to the rooms of their children. Room 
officers were elected, and discussion evaluating the conferences 
took place. Evaluation Sheets were issued to be turned in, but 
only fifty-five out of one hundred and fifty parents at the meet- 
ing did so, However, these partial results were very favorable— 
forty-four parents favored teacher-parent conferences with some 
changes, and only two parents were unfavorable. 

The AJCPC then took the reports from the various rooms and 
studied them for Suggestions and improvements. The committee 
decided that reactions from more parents than fifty-five out of 
325 were needed, so two parents volunteered to prepare a ballot 
to be sent home to all the parents. The parents felt they should 
Write the ballot since "you educators use too much educational 
jargon." 4 

Two hundred and fifty parents returned their ballots with 
these results: 235 favorable, 13 negative, 2 undecided. 

The AJCPC was then assured that conferences should be con- 
tinued for the Second year, However, the Observation Guide 
Was revised, and a decision was made to give those parents who 
$0 desired a written summary of each conference, These changes 
resulted from Parent suggestions in room meetings, as well a$ 
from comments Written on the ballots. 

y For the six parents who were adamant about the traditional 

gr ades,” the parents and teachers decided that traditional grades 
—that is, comparative grades—would be given orally at the 
teacher-parent conferences if the parents so requested. When the 
cachers offered to give these parents letter-grade symbols at 
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their next conferences everyone of the six decided it was not 


necessary. 
Early in January of 1952, the AJCPC invited Dr. Chester Mc- 
Cormick from Wayne University as consultant for a one-evening 
discussion and review of meaningful learning of arithmetic. Writ- 
ten invitations were sent to all the teachers in the Ferndale system, 
but only three teachers, plus those of AJCPC, attended. 
The next project of the AJCPC was the preparation of a book- 
_ kt explaining the philosophy of the school, as well as the way 
in which each teacher was working toward these levels with her 
age group. While various subcommittees were working on the 
booklet, the total committee studied the unit or problem solving 
method of teaching for the rest of the school year with the cur- 
ticulum consultant as the resource person. 
The last meeting on June 2 was devoted to 
year’s work, and the following conclusions were made: 
1. The goal in evaluating teacher-parent conferences this year 
was achieved. 

2. Much was accomplished in the process of developing a Doe 
let explaining Andrew Jackson School. A small committee 
Will work during the summer months editing the material 
collected to date. One person would be resp nsible for call- 
ing meetings of this committee. The process the teachers 
and parents went through in working on certain areas of the 
booklet was very helpful to the indidem 

3. The committee got a good start on a study of “The Unit 
Way of Teaching.” Much of the groundwork has ben 


paved for next year. FEN uU 
Pace 
explaining 


7 


an evaluation of the 


The following suggestions were made by the 
1. The AJCPC suggested to the PTA that the first 
ing in September, 1952, be an orientation m€ eting € 
the total school program. DT. 
2. The AJCPC suggested to the PTA that the October (uit 
ing be of the nature of individual room mee 5 ab 


= ee 
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the classroom program would be explained by the teacher, 
Room chairman, recorders, and representatives to the 
AJCPC would be elected at this meeting. It would give the 
Parents approximately two meetings in which to get ac- 
quainted. 


Creative Teaching. By September, 1952, the staff had grown 
to twenty, so the AJCPC started the year with forty teachers and 
parents plus the PTA president and school principal. They were 
without the services of a curriculum consultant, who had left 
the system and not yet been replaced. 

The PTA carried out the recommendations made by the 
AJCPC the previous June, and the September and October PTA 
meetings were devoted to the orientation to the school’s program 
of “What Is a Creative Teacher?” Films, filmstrips, and resource 
personnel were used, but the group felt they accomplished little. 
However, they developed several excellent principles, which 
follow: 


1. Children and teachers must have freedom to learn. 
2. Fear of failure curbs creativity. 
3. Story problems must be real and at the child’s interest level. 
4. Where there is freedom there is honesty. 
5. Participation by the kids curbs dishonesty. 
6. The child must feel happy if he is to grow. 
7. There should be freedom to grow and not freedom to do as 
one pleases, 
8. Freedom denotes responsibility, Responsibility limits one’s 
activities so as not to infringe on the rights of others. 
9. Children must be able to plan what they are going to do. 
10, amet learn faster when given opportunities to make mis- 
takes. 
11. Rewards have to be intrinsic. 
- One of the great enemies of creativity is routine. 
13. A creative teacher must be flexible and have a flexible situa- 


tion, 
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14. One learns best by the involvement of the whole organism. 
15. One learns best by doing. 


In the evaluation in June at the end of that school year, the 
group recognized that they had selected too broad a topic. They 
felt that they would do a better job next time by selecting a 
problem that was not too large for the time that could be spent 
on it. 

A Good School. The staff numbered twenty-two in Septem- 
ber, 1953. The AJCPC now had forty-four parents and teachers, 
the PTA president, the preschool representative, curriculum con- 
sultant, and principal. 

The committee selected two major problem areas and divided 
into two working groups. These problems were: 


1. What is a good elementary school program? 
2. What can be done to improve the instructional program in 
any subject area? 

The first group started with general discussions of the things 
that make for a good elementary school program. Movies, film- 
strips, and resource people were used to enlarge background and 
to give guidance. This group then started work with telling the 
story of the composition of a good school program and with 
plans to carry through next year, 195 4-1955, to make a filmstrip 
to go along with the story. The audiovisual department at 
Wayne University has been giving them some guidance with this 
project. 

The second group concerned with improving the instructional 
program divided into two subgroups. One group took reading 
as a topic; the other, arithmetic. The reading group spent time 


with readiness, tests, and integration. The arithmetic group spent 
elt boards, charts, and other concrete 


several meetings making f : 
learning materials for its classroom. This was a most profitable 


venture. 
Beginning in January, 1954, the AJCPC was made a regular 


course at Wayne University, with class meetings held at the 
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Jackson School. Those teachers and parents who wanted to 
earn two hours of credit could do so and pay for it. All others 
took the course without credit, and free. The opportunity to join 
the course was offered to all other Ferndale teachers, and six of 
these teachers participated. These new members joined the dis- 
cussion groups already mentioned, and work was continued as 
before. 

The advantages of making this a regular class course were the 
following: 


1. A university teacher skilled in the workshop way of learn- 
ing was obtained. 

2. Resources of the university—books, films, and personnel 
were made available. 

3. Credit could be earned for in-service training. 


Prior to each class meeting the teachers and their families ate 
together at the Jackson School, the food having been prepared 
by the principal and his wife and served at a cost of fifty cents 
or less per adult and twenty cents per child. This added greatly 
to the sense of sociability, and it relieved the teachers of running 
home to eat or fix meals for their families. When the resource 
people were present, they, too, joined the others in dining. This 
socialization knitted the faculty together as well as helping to 
make the work ahead more pleasant. One of the parents always 
Prepared and served coffee for Consumption during the meeting. 

What Happened? The AJCPC has been in existence for four 
years. The school and the community feel much has been ac- 
complished. They do not believe that all the progress has been 
due entirely to the Committee but to many other factors, such 
aS cooperative administration, willing teachers, interested par- 
ents, and an excellent PTA. The AJCPC has contributed its 
share to the Cooperative efforts needed for a smooth functioning 
school-community, 

Some of the evidences of the results obtained are as follows: 


L The lowa-Every-Pupil Tests indicated that these children 
did as well 3S, Or better than, the national norm. 
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2. School election results showed that in every election, for 
school board members, or bonds, the Jackson people not 
only voted heavily but favorably in every instance by votes 
of anywhere from 3 to 1 to 5 to 1. At the height of the 
educational controversy in Ferndale in 1953 (which is an- 
other story) the Jackson community cast 620 votes on (1) 
teacher tenure, (2) bond issues, and (3) board members. 
The “pro” votes averaged better than five hundred on all 
these with one hundred or less negative votes. This could 
only have happened because the parents felt ownership in 
the school and were informed on all the issues. This lopsided 

majority by Jackson School was the turning tide that won 
| the election. This seems to be good proof of the results of 
| 

| 

| 


parent participation in schools. 


3. A quotation from one of the principals of the two schools 
nt is, “The Jackson children 


where the seventh-graders are se 
but do show a lot more 1n- 


are similar to ours academically 
itiative than our own children." 

4. An encouraging amount of friendliness was evidenced, in 
the school, by children, staff, and parents. 


It was found that: 

l l. Parents, if given the opportunity, will help constructively. 
They do not try to run the school as so many educators fear. 

2. Parents have many worth-while and valuable contributions 
to make to the group. They should not be present Just to 
be told about the program. 

3. Teachers’ prestige is raised 

I! dous job that teachers must do. 


4. Children learn much by example. When their parents are 
active and interested in school affairs the chances are greater 


that their children will do likewise when they become adults. 


. L €t, » 
5. This is “do” democracy in action, and not “talk” democracy. 


6. Parents and teachers will defend a program in which they 


| feel ownership. 


when parents can see the tremen- 
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7. Parents will support a program they help plan and even help 
carry out. Examples of this are the following: 


(a) They have suggested each year that the board of edu- 
cation allow teachers more time during the school year 
for conferences. The teachers now have one day per 
semester for conferences, 

(b) They have supported a school camping program which 
has grown in expense and number of children with the 
growth of our building. Last spring, for example, two 
hundred and seventy of the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
graders took part in a week’s camping with teachers and 
Parents as counselors and cooks at a cost of $2 per child, 
and $500 to the PTA. 

(c) They have been eager to furnish transportation or help 
supervise on field trips, 


Statement to the Board of Education and 
Superintendent of Schools from the Andrew Jackson 
School Community 5 


School District of the City of Ferndale 


l. WE BELIEVE that children should learn the tool subjects 
(3 R's) by the best available methods, utilizing their 
interests whenever possible. 

2. WE BELIEVE the children’s learning experiences should 
be related to their Physical, mental, social, and emotional 
development, 

3. WE BELIEVE there should be a close relationship between 
home and school so each can reinforce the learnings 
fostered by the other. 

4. WE BELIEVE maximum use should be made of new-type 
learning aids and materials—radio, movies, etc. 

3. WE BELIEVE the School should provide many opportuni- 
ties for creative expression. 

6. WE BELIEVE the school should provide for the continuing 
development of Pupil self-direction and self-control. 
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7. WE BELIEVE that more attention should be given toward 
establishing better human relations. 

8. we BELIEVE the school should seek ways to foster in 
each child a feeling of security, satisfaction, and a sense 
of belonging in the group. 

9. WE BELIEVE there should be freedom in program plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher and class group. 

10, we RECOMMEND that the teacher-parent conference 
method of reporting be used for at least one year, with 
a re-evaluation of this method at the end of such period. 

ll. WE RECOMMEND that the teacher and children work to- 
gether for at least a year, and as much more as the 
school staff may decide is necessary to gain a long- 
time view of the children’s growth and development. 

12. we BELIEVE parents can help in the school program and 
activities through teacher-parent conferences, PTA and 
room meetings; and by helping with trips, hobby 
groups, child organizations, and the like. 

13. WE RECOMMEND a twelve-months program—ten 
months’ regular school and two months’ supervised 
recreation. 

14. we BELIEVE that the school should be a c 
center. 

15. WE BELIEVE that these, 
Board and school staff will think of, 
make the Andrew Jackson School a goo 
our children. 


ommunity 


and other characteristics the 
will if achieved, 
d school for 


Curriculum Planning? Reading time— 
Committee 3 min. 52 secs. 
Oct. 30, 1951 


Andrew Jackson School 


WHAT IS YOUR VOTE? 
the school system in use at 


How do you feel about 
Jackson? 

Time was when the school just “ran itself. j 

If the school children learned what the teacher decided 
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they should learn, they “passed” —if they didn’t they 
“flunked.” 

Emphasis, generally, was on how much knowledge you 
accumulated, how many important dates you could re- 
member, how many verbs you could conjugate, how well 
you could recite the multiplication tables, 

Just how these things were to help you keep your sanity 
when you were graduated into a crazy world was never 
made quite clear. 

One of the weaknesses in this System was the failure of 
the home and the school to work closely together, 


A PLAN IS BORN 


À year ago, when Jackson school was completed, it was 
decided to try out one of the plans suggested to eliminate 
this weakness. The Plan was called the “Teacher-Parent 
Conference" method. It differed from the previous system, 
principally, in that it offered students help in social and 
emotional development in addition to teaching the 3 R's. 
Further, through personal conferences, it offered the par- 


ents detailed reports on their children's progress, rather 
than mere symbols, 


SOME THINGS YOU WILL WANT TO KNOW 


l. Number and date of teacher-parent meetings. A 
minimum of one meeting per child per year will be 
scheduled for Parents of kindergarten children. A 
minimum of two Meetings per child per year will 
be scheduled for all other classes. As many additional 
meetings as may be necessary to handle special prob- 
lems will be arranged between the parent and the 
teacher, 


2. The teacher will work directly with a family mem- 


ber of each child and enough time will be given to 
the meeting to answer all questions raised. 
3. The teacher will, at these meetings, give the parent 
a complete report on the child's progress. No com- 


— 
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parison with other children will be made. The prog- 
ress of the child will be shown by samples of his 
actual work rather than by symbols. 

4, The report and the results of the teacher-parent 
meetings will be placed in a “family folder.” Parents 
may see only the folder which applies to their own 
child. The file is to be considered “confidential.” 
However, it will follow the child through his school 
career at Jackson and may be transferred with him to 
his new school if his new principal requests it. 

5. When, at any time, the meeting or daily work does 
not meet with the parent’s approval, the school princi- 
pal may be called in for advice. The principal may, 
at any time, “sit in” on the parent-teacher meeting, if 
the teacher or the parents desire it. 


A TEST VOTE TAKEN 


At the first PTA meeting this year, the Teacher-Parent 
Conference plan was discussed by 4 panel of parents and 
teachers who had had experience with it. After the PTA 
meeting, individual room meetings were held and a com- 
mittee chosen to study the plan further. 

A survey among the parents attending the first PTA 
meeting was taken, and, of 60 parents reporting, 5 8 asked 
that the Teacher-Parent Conference method be continued. 


In three meetings held by the Curriculum Planning oe 
mittee the five main points listed above Were discussed an 
ints listed in the minutes 


agreed upon as well as other po: Tata 
of the meeting—which have been sent to all parents In the 


Jackson area. 


ADOPTED 


At the close of the second meeting, the Curriculum Plan- 
ning Committee decided to adopt this resolution. ; 
ini by parents at the 
“In vi the opinions expressed by P 
un view E 25, 1951, the Jackson Cur- 


A RESOLUTION 
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riculum Planning Committee hereby recommends continua- 
tion of the Teacher-Parent Conference plan." 


WHAT IS YOUR VOTE? 


A ballot is attached below so that every Jackson school 
parent may have a chance to say what he thinks about the 
plan. Every vote is important. Ballots may be returned to 
Scott Street, Principal, by mail, or returned to school with 
your child. Ballots must be returned by Friday of this week 
(November 2, 1951). 


Mark (x) after your choice 


I think the Teacher-Parent Conference method is bas- 
ically good and would like to see it continue at Jackson 
School 

I do not think the Teacher-Parent Conference method 


is sound and I would like to have it dropped from Jackson 
School 


Other comment ATCOHRG I S LIA M ME MENDA 


Parent's name 


ON SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING 7 


The Setting. The Butler Township Schools are located a few 
miles north of Dayton, Ohio. The largest center of population 
in the district is at Vandalia, a town of about 1,500 people, lo- 
cated at the cross section of U.S. highways No. 40 and No. 25. 
Much local industry is related to the manufacture and service of 
aircraft parts and equipment. The Cox Municipal Airport 1s 
located in the township and occupies over 1,300 acres. 

Members of the citizens’ committee have reported that only 
about 25 per cent of the people employed in Butler Township 
reside in the township. However, industrial leaders indicate 4 


tendency for employees to move into the township as housing 
becomes available. 
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Between 1800 and 1900 the township educational system con- 
sisted of numerous one-room schools. The original Butler High 
School graduated its first class in 1903. The Centralized School 
in Vandalia was opened in 1922. In July 1942, construction of 
the fourteen-room Vandalia Elementary School was undertaken. 
Four classrooms were added at the center in 1947. The Butler 
Memorial Athletic Field located at the rear of the Vandalia Ele- 
mentary School was completed in 1945. The twelve-room ele- 
mentary center at Murlin Heights was opened for classes in the 
fall of 1952. Eleven rooms and a cafeteria-kitchen were adde 
to the high school in 1952. The Butler Field House, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,800, was completed in 1950. 
Although residents of Butler Township lean heavily on the 
city of Dayton for cultural benefits, they support many organi- 
zations of a more local nature. At present five local churches, 
representing three denominations, minister to the spiritual needs 
of the township. The Vandalia branch library has 2,750 volumes 
and is open for limited periods on certain days. In addition, a 
bookmobile visits each of the township schools once a month. 
Citizens’ Committee Established. Early in January, 1954, plans 
were made to establish a citizens’ committee to study the educa- 
tional needs of the Butler Township s¢ 
the study was to provide the board of education W. 
relative to the need for expanding the present schoo. 
decision to have this work done by @ local group of citizens 
rather than by a team of outside experts to be employed by the 
board came as a result of growing confidence in local action. 
For two years the school system had been one of the coopera- 
ting schools in the School-Community Development Study. 
One of the purposes of the cooperative arrangement between the 
School and the Study was to determine how local leadership 
could be employed to better the school program. A staff mem- 
ber from the School.Community Deyelopmmes. Study was 27 
Signed as a project coordinator. this report t 


For purposes of d 
person served as a consultant and advisor to the superintendent 
of schools. 
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The superintendent, having conceived the idea of a local study 
group, discussed his proposal with his advisor. Together they 
went to the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, to discuss the plan with the head of the School Survey 
Division. General plans were discussed, and an agreement was 


reached that this Bureau would cooperate in the project by sup- - 


plying, at cost, the services of one of their staff members to 
guide the work of the local group. 

With this kind of assistance assured, the superintendent re- 
ported his plans to the board of education. He received ready 
agreement, and on February 9 a group of thirty citizens were 
asked to do the work. After the plan was briefly explained all 
the thirty people accepted the invitation. Ten members of the 
instructional staff of the Butler Township schools were added to 
the committee in order to have the benefit of both the teacher's 
and the layman’s points of view. 

The study plan that was devised for this committee of forty 
local school and lay workers consisted mainly of the formation 
of four subgroups to study (1) the educational program, (2) 
the implications of present and future enrollments, (3) the ade- 
quacy of the present plant, and (4) the financial status of the 
school district. 

There was some feeling at the time that the study should 
be more broadly conceived. For example, a movement was un- 
derway to make a study of certain sociological factors in the 
community that might have a bearing upon the development of 
the total educational program. Although studies of this kind 
seemed important and the group agreed that, in general, such 
studies should be continued, some people had difficulty in seeing 
the relevance of these investigations in guiding them to an answer 
to their school building needs. 

Recognition of Roles. The superintendent of schools, in €s- 
tablishing this plan of action, readily admitted that to work wi 
citizens in this fashion was a new experience for him. He ex- 
pressed some doubts that he had held and recounted some €x- 
periences which had given him reason for doubt. Nevertheless 
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- he was committed to this way of working, and expressed not only 


faith in the process but also eagerness to get started. Certain 
ground rules needed to be laid. These he had talked over at 
some length with the Project Coordinator from the School- 
Community Development Study. It was recognized that these 
regulations needed to fit the situation in which they were 
working, but they were nevertheless based upon experience 
which had accumulated in the profession. It is significant that 
roles were established for the four groups, 2$ follows: 

1. The role of the board of education is that of the legally 
constituted authority representing the state of Ohio and 
the school district, for which the board is empowered to 
act. 

2. Thecitizens committee was established for the express pur- 
pose of studying the educational needs of the community, 
particularly because they pertained to the expansion of 
the school plant, and of making recommendations to the 
board of education. 


3. The school staff constituted one-fourth of the membership | 


and were to offer professional knowledge about the local 
ing given them full author- 


situation, the administration havin 
ity to lay the facts before the people. 
4. A consultant on school plant planning and the project co- 
ordinator from the School-Community Development 
Study were asked to help the subcommittees decide upon 
the kinds of questions to be answered and the kinds of data 
needed to answer these questions. 
ds of the specifics of 


Whereas there were no written recor 
these ground rules, evidence of the fact that they were under- 
stood was apparent at all the meetings. Whenever there was any 
doubt of this point, all that was necessary was for someone to 
say, “Is that our function?” or “Don’t we need the ‘expert here? 

Perhaps the outstanding evidence of the maturity of under- 
standing of these respective roles was demonstrated on June 25. 


1954, when the Citizens’ Committee made its report to the 
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board of education in the presence of the administrators and 
the consultants who had guided them in their efforts. 

The spokesman for the group, thanking the board of educa- 
tion for the opportunity that had been afforded it, explained 
its work and presented its recommendation with the 


full knowledge that the report is now the property of the 
Board of Education to act upon as they see fit. We know 
that these recommendations cannot be carried out in full 
immediately. We know, too, that many of them are con- 
tingent upon the willingness of the electorate to vote the 
funds needed to carry them out. You may be assured that 
we place our faith in you as you act upon these recom- 
mendations. We shall not become a pressure group to see 
that they are carried into action. With this act we have 
fulfilled to the best of our ability the function for which 
we were formed and by this we dissolve our organization. 
Nevertheless, our study has convinced us that these recom- 
mendations are feasible and represent the obligation of this 
community to its youth. You may be assured that the 
members of this Committee stand ready, individually or 
collectively, to support the financial obligation involved and 
to do our share in convincing the electorate of their obli- 
gation. 


Broadening the Scope of Understanding: Related Studies. 
After the work began it became apparent to some members of 
the committee that, even though the improvement of the school 
plant would facilitate the improvement of the total program, 
there was an equally important consideration which the or 
ginal planning had omitted. That was the matter of teachers 
salaries. As one member put it, “What would it profit us to im- 
prove our concept of the curriculum and to build an adequate 
plant for its operation if we were then to have an inadequate 
staff?" This problem was of extreme import. The committee 
recognized that it had been called upon to make such a study: 

The experts were called in. They agreed that the data of 
teachers' salaries gave very little insight into the kind of buildings 
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that were needed. Nevertheless, the reasoning on improvement 
nd that the electorate would need to 


know, even when voting for an increase in taxes to provide an 
adequate plant, that an increase in the operating levy was also 
necessary. With this, the committee took on the obligation of 
studying the adequacy of teachers’ salaries and pointing out the 


relevance of this to the improvement of programs. 

The Project Coordinator from the School-Community De- 
velopment Study (serving as a consultant to the total program 
of which this was a part) again pointed out that the total com- 
munity could not be kept ignorant of what was going On. ‘Tt 
would be better for the long range program,” he said, “if their 
thinking was considered. Maybe it would be well to check with 
the committee that was responsible for the sociological survey to 
determine whether it had a bearing here." General comment 
was given to the proposal but there was still some question as to 
just how it applied to the problem at hand. However, with the 
help of the citizens’ committee, the high school seniors, the 

in sociology at the Ohio State 


school staff, and a graduate class 
leted at about the same time that 


University, this study was comp 

recommendations were being made to the board of education. 
This kind of study gave the people new data with which to 
work. Relevance of this data to the problem at hand seemed 
quite remote to them at first. Yet, they agreed that likenesses 
and differences in ways of thinking among groups of people, 
likenesses and differences in values, in loyalties, in habits of 
living, would likely make a difference in what would happen at 
the polls. Although the committee, the board, and the administra" 


tion might not have seen the full implications of such organized 
ity, the growing recognition of 


stions that Were then 


of program was sound, a 


its significance was shown by th 
being raised concerning what the P 
seemed to be the best guage of the pulse 
present. The data which this study reveal 
most valuable indicators of what the people wo 
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The Report to the Board of Education. On June 25, 1954, 
the citizens’ survey recommendations committee, a subcommittee 
of the larger citizens’ group, made its report to the board of 
education. In addition to the forty committee members, the 
board members, the school superintendent, the county superin- 
tendent and his assistant, the university consultants were present, 
Following an excellent chicken dinner served in the high 
school cafeteria, the Recommendations Committee presented 
its twenty-page summary of its “Study of Educational Needs 
in Butler County.” It was based upon subcommittee reports 
which had been furnished the Recommendations Committee. 
The following outline shows the nature of the contents of the 
report.? 

I. Introduction 
An explanation of the origin and activity of the citizens’ 
survey 
II. General Background 
A brief history and the present setting for the schools in 
Butler Township 

III. The Education Program 
A description of the organizational structure, the nature 
of the program and the facilities available to carry on the 
program; certain deficiencies become apparent here 

IV. Probable Future Enrollments 

Being a projection of enrollment for the next ten years, 
based upon technical procedures currently being used by 
educational statisticians 
V. The Present School Plant 
Being a study of the adequacy of the present plant, based 
upon a scorecard currently being used by the Bureau 0 
Educational Research 

VI. Financial Considerations T 
Being an analysis of the capacity of the Butler Township 
to bond itself for new buildings and to levy additional 
funds for operating expenses 


| 


: 
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VII. Recommendations for New Plant and Sites for Future 
Building 
A. Immediate new building 
B. Future new building 
VIII. Recommendations for Improvements to Existing Facilities 
A. High school facilities 
B. Elementary school facilities 
IX. Operation Recommendations 
A. Salary schedules 
B. Other operational expenditures 
X. Recommendations Relating to Educational Program 
A. Present high school 
B. New elementary school 
XI. Conclusion 
Being an expression of gratitude to the board of education 
for the opportunity to participate in the study and a fur- 
ther expression of interest in supporting the board action 
when the proper issues are placed on the ballot; signatures 
of the members of the recommendation committee follow. 
esentation of the brief summary 


report in June, the committee has now completed its full re- 
port to the board. This has been the subject of intensive study 
by board members throughout the summer. A bond issue cal- 
ling for the raising of certain funds for immediate school building 
construction was one result. Plans are already under way to 
study the long term implications of the report. It is generally 
agreed that the citizens’ committee was projecting its thinking 
for at least ten years in the future. The need for even more 
extended long term planning has been made apparent. 

Some Final Observations. Will the inhabitants of the com- 
munity really benefit by the work of these people? How much 
of the recommended action will the community buy? This 1s 
the problem before the board of education. Records indicate 
that up to the time of reporting in June the committee members 
had spent a total of 1,655 man-hours on the project. Before the 


The Final Report. Since the pr 
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completion of the final report, it had been estimated that at 
least 2,000 man-hours had been given freely to the board of 
education and to the community by these public-spirited in- 
dividuals. 

In fairness to all that are concerned with this kind of action, 
this survey committee could not be said to represent all levels 
of thinking in the community. ‘This was a committee of leaders, 
Many of them were busy people who had to take time from 
their own private concerns to render this kind of service. They 
did it freely and willingly. They worked at their tasks, not as 
obligations to which they had been assigned, but as opportunities 
that come with citizenship—opportunities to make of the com- 
munity all that it might become. 

The reports shown above illustrate some of the potentials 
present in the joint effort of lay citizens and school people. They 
suggest some of the ways by which such interaction is made pro- 
ductive. From these and similar experiences a set of guiding 
principles will now be formulated. 
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LAY-PROFESSIONAL COOPERATION REPORTED 


6. 


Basic P Hinciplos for 
Whrking Together 


WE have noted that in many communities there is a break- 
down in public education: In some places citizens are loud in 
their complaints about schools, and in many others citizens know 
so little about the schools that they fall easy prey to criticisms 
of public education. We have examined industrialization, and 
how it has led to the growth of cities, and to large and complex 
schools which are not well understood but for which citizens 
have many expectations. Notwithstanding growing preparation 
requirements made of teachers and their possession of some 
technical skill in teaching, we discovered that the citizen has 
an indispensable role in educational planning. Then we viewed 
some of the major issues confronting public education in our na- 
tion. Finally, we reported in some detail three situations in which 
citizens and school people had worked extensively together. 
There remains the task of determining how the citizen and the 
professional can best work together. In this chapter, ten prin- 
ciples of action will be suggested and illustrated. 


THE IDEA IS GOOD 


ssional school people work 


1. Only as lay citizens and profe | 
e and remain what it ought 


together can public education becom 
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to be. Quite frankly we think this partnership is not only in- 
evitable, but it is desirable, and it is practical. We have already 
noted the purposes for public participation. Briefly, we saw par- 
ticipation as the way by which citizens learned how education 
goes on in the community. We found that citizens must deter- 
mine, finally, what the school is to be. Implementation of the 
school program without the moral and financial support of lay 
citizens is, of course, out of the question. In the last analysis 
citizens help appraise the program, and such appraisal is a farce 
without information about the school program. Finally, we sug- 
gested that the role of other community agencies could hardly 
be ascertained except as they were seen to have a place in the 
educative process. 

More Work for the Citizen. Like other good things one can- 
not have his cake and eat it, too. If the citizen is to participate in 
planning for public education time and effort will be required. 
He would be foolish to pass judgment on textbooks unless he had 
examined the books. He would probably be reluctant to draw 
conclusions about how children learn before he had examined 
at least a little of the research which exists on the psychology of 
learning. He would likely hesitate to indict classroom discipline 
until he had actually visited classrooms and noted the behavior 
of children. 

To examine books, to check up on research findings, to visit 
classrooms, and to do any number of other things necessary if 
the citizen is to participate intelligently in educational planning 
do indeed take time. Since citizens have relatively little time for 
such purposes, ways must be found for them to see much in a 
short period. With all the streamlining possible, however, the 
demand will be heavy. In a real sense this is the price of citizen- 
ship. 

New Demands on the Profession. When citizens participate 
extensively in educational planning, as is more and more the 
case in America, new demands are placed upon professional 

school workers. No longer can they be entirely concerned in 
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- working with pupils and with each other. In addition to meeting 
"classes and attending faculty meetings, there must be parent con- 
ferences, meetings of parents by room groups, PTA sessions, 
meetings with citizens’ committees, and many other contacts 
with the public. 

To participate intelligently in these activities teachers and ad- 
ministrators must have the time for that participation and the 
"time for its preparation. It seems only reasonable that citizens 
should expect professional workers to supply relevant facts upon 
many of the problems under consideration. These facts, how- 
ever, must be gathered, organized, and perhaps briefed in some 
readily understandable form. Since all of this requires time, it 
seems only realistic to suggest that with wide public participation 
in educational planning, some additional professional service will 
be required, and the professional work of many, if not most, 
school people will be altered to some extent in character. Per- 
haps the character of this new job is even more crucial than its 
time demands. More and more the expert, the specialist, and the 
professional are being required to make sense to the lay citizen. 
_ The day when the judgment of the expert was accepted upon its 
face value seems to be gone. This means that as far as possible 
the professional resists the temptation to give answers, and instead 
he tries to help the citizen find and understand the relevant data 
on the problem. This is group leadership at its best, but for 
people accustomed to making pronouncements it is a difficult 
role to play. 


CITIZENS MUST FACE THE ISSUES 


2. Decision regarding what the school ought to be is an obli- 
gation which the lay citizen cannot side step. Elsewhere we dealt 
with some fundamental issues in American education. Who 
shall be educated? What shall be taught? Who should teach? 
Who should control our schools? These issues must be faced by 
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citizens. In a sense they must be faced by every state legislature, 
by every state board of education, by every local board of edu- 
cation, by every PTA, by every advisory committee, by every 
parent. They cannot be dodged for if these issues are not dealt 
with directly they get answered indirectly. If no better pro- 
gram is evolved the present program is being supported. 

Schools Belong to the Citizens. This is as it ought to be. The 
schools belong to the citizens, all the citizens. The schools do 
not belong to the Chamber of Commerce, nor to American Fed- 
eration of Labor, nor to the Farm Bureau, nor to a particular 
church, nor to an appointed fraternal organization, nor to the 
National Education Association. As with government itself 
the schools belong to all the citizens. Only when all the citizens 
or their representatives participate in public education can the 
issues mentioned above be appropriately dealt with. Only 
through such a process will the public schools meet the needs 
and the aspirations of the people who own them. 

Citizens Determine “What.” When citizens work at the major 
issues referred to above, they are operating in the role of deter- 
mining what our schools ought to be. This is the role citizens 
ought to play, and they must face up to it. If citizens want 
kindergartens, they may have them. If they wish more voce 
tional education, it can be had. If more reading seems a neces- 
sity, citizens may, and should request it. If better teachers are 
required, citizens ought to take steps to secure them. If local 
control needs to be increased and state control decreased, citi- 
zens have access to the legislature where such matters are detet- 
mined. 

Citizen decision regarding the “what” of education was It 
cently illustrated in Marin County, California. In response to 
a drive to compel the public schools of that county to stop teach- 
ing about the United Nations and its specialized agencies, the 
board of education appointed a citizens’ committee to investigate 
the facts and to recommend appropriate action. The whole pr 
cedure was given excellent coverage by two of San Francisco $ 
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daily newspapers. Following a thorough investigation of the 
facts in the controversy the county American Legion posts, the 
office of the county superintendent of schools, and organizations 
of county educators agreed on a policy of providing for factual 
study and impartial discussion of the organization, purpose, ac- 
tivities, achievements of the United Nations and its agencies. 
Said the chairman of the citizens’ committee, “The signal suc- 
cess of Marin County in sustaining the obligation of the public 
schools to study the UN is due to the prompt, courageous, and 
intelligent action of its people.” 

In all this determination of the “what,” it is hoped that citi- 
zens will make full use of professional school workers so that 
relevant facts and professional judgments may be had. But in the 
final analysis the citizens own the schools, they control the 
schools, and they can and should determine what the schools 
ought to be. When this position is recognized and practiced, 
citizens will see that bond issues and levy elections are carried, 
for these proposals become their proposals and not those of the 
superintendent. 

Some may demur with respect to this point of view, and insist 
that only those who have studied the matter extensively can 
fully understand and appreciate what the school ought to be. 
Our answer is twofold. 

First, the citizen himself must give the matter sufficient study 
and thought so that he can render an intelligent judgment. Sec- 
ond, the professional in education ought to be able to communt- 
cate with the lay citizen much of what he believes, and reasons 
supporting his convictions, or else we suspect he is not too well 
grounded himself in what the school ought to be. Or let us 
accept the position for a moment that the scope and character of 
the public school can be more adequately conceived by the pro- 
fessional student of education than by the lay citizen. Even if 
such a school were established it would languish since the citi- 
zen, in time, would fail to support the kind of school he does not 
understand. Thus, there is no other way: In our kind of society 
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where the people are sovereign, schools can be no better than 
the ideals of our citizens. 


THE PROFESSION HAS THE KNOW-HOW 


3. The “how” of school operation is essentially the obligation 
of the professional school worker. We have just contended that 
it is essentially the task of the lay citizen to determine what the 
school ought to be. Now we wish to insist that it is essentially 
the task of the professional educator to determine how the cur- 
riculum is to be taught. In other words basic public policy with 
respect to public education is the obligation of the citizen, 
whereas technical competence in the operation of schools is the 
task of people trained to do that job. 

Professional Knowledge. There is a body of professional 
knowledge, as examination of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research will illustrate. For example, with what is known about 
teaching numbers or teaching reading (there are over two hun- 
dred studies reported), it would be as silly to submit the question 
of teaching method in those areas to public ballot as it would 
be as to determine the method to be followed in an appendec- 
tomy in that manner. 

The experience of the Minneapolis Citizen’s Committee on 
Public Education is a case in point. That committee wished to 
look at the reading program in the Minneapolis schools. The 
committee sponsored public meetings to learn how reading was 
being taught and what problems existed in the field of reading. 
In the process of this examination, however, the committee found 
it desirable to use the services of several professional consultants, 
including two school psychologists, two curriculum workers, 
two special teachers of reading, one school principal, and one 
college professor with special competence in the reading field. 
As a result of this study the committee made the following 
recommendations: 


1. Recognize that the teaching of reading is a highly pro- 
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fessional job which must be done by properly trained 
people (When a parent tries to help his child learn to 
read, the child may lose a good parent and get a poor 
teacher). 

2. Give the teacher a reasonable chance for success by 
helping as a voter, as a member of the PTA, Citizens’ 
Committee on Public Education, and other similar 
groups to provide adequate material for instruction and 
for a reasonable class size. 

3. Encourage research and the application of research 
findings to the teaching of reading. i } 

4. Support a remedial program for those having serious 
reading trouble.t 


Each Teacher Plays a Part. This body of professional knowl- 
edge about the “how” of education is the possession, to some ex- 
tent, of each teacher. Unfortunately, we still have some teacher 
education programs which are not adequate, and due tOr OUE 
teacher shortage some teachers with meager training will be 
found in the classrooms of the nation. Most teachers, however, 
have spent years of their lives by way of training and experience 
in getting ready to do their jobs. Moreover, in many school sys- 
tems there is an aggressive in-service education program for 
teachers so that current developments in the field can be exam- 
ined, and be used to improve teaching practices; 6 ———, 

Because most teachers know something about their business 1s 
no reason that parents and other citizens should not raise ques- 
tions with teachers. Quite the contrary, there should be much 
more frank interchange between teachers and parents. Thus, 
a program of parent-teacher conferences and of roomimeeungs 
(both to be elaborated later) are most desirable devices. Parents 
should make an effort to find out what teachers are doing and 
why they are doing it, because much coordination between pro- 
grams of the school and the home is preferred. It is felt, Hin 
that parents should not condemn the methods employed by t ie 
teacher unless there is a willingness to examine the research evi- 
dence, regarding method, as carefully as has the teacher. 
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The Administrator’s Role. In this whole question of citizen’s 
participation in educational planning the school administrator 
has a unique role. In the first place citizen’s participation is a 
travesty unless many citizens, or at-least representatives of all 
segments of the community, are involved. To permit a minority 
group of citizens to stampede the schools into an altered program 
is not only unfortunate educationally, it is downright un-Ameri- 
can. The superintendent or principal who takes the position 
that all must be heard before decisions are made may not be 
popular with some groups but he is performing as a school states- 
man. 

The administrator may also have to take the brunt of helping 
citizens understand that on basic policy concerning what the 
school ought to be they are clearly within their right, even of 
their obligation, but that the “how” of school operation is a mat- 
ter of technical competence. This distinction, we find, most 
citizens recognize, and they feel more comfortable when their 
appropriate role is defined. In places where the citizen’s dis- 
satisfaction is great, or the distinction between the “what” and 
the “how” is not clear, however, it may take a very wise, tact- 
ful, and courageous administrator to stand up for this principle. 

Finally, superintendents, principals, and others in administra- 
tive and supervisory roles have the obligation to protect teachers 
so that they may teach. These status leaders in education may 
have a more complete knowledge of the professional field than 
do some of the teachers. If that be the case, they ought to help 
teachers meet parents and other citizens who have searching 
inquiries, and who may attempt inappropriate action. Teachers 
should know that they have strength in their professional col- 
leagues. 

‘This is not to say that teachers are to be defended in poor prac- 
tices. Actually, it may mean defense of the teacher as a person 
and professional Worker; not defense of poor procedures. For 
instance, a teacher, in anger, may discipline a child unjustly. 
The parent complains. The administrator must defend the right 
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of the teacher to discipline the child, but he need not condone 
the type or severity of the discipline imposed. Such an incident 
may give the administrator the opportunity needed to help the 
teacher improve his professional skills. This would seem most 
appropriate, for the profession must continue to earn respect 
for its know-how. 


THE BOARD IS THE LEGAL BODY 


4. Recommendations regarding schools should be channeled 
through the board of education, which has legal responsibility 
for school operation. Citizens and school workers alike need to 
remember as they plan together for better schools that much of 
their planning will be of no avail unless it culminates in official 
action by the local board of education. 

Board Members, Too, Are Citizens. It seems appropriate to 
point out that board members, too, are lay citizens. In relatively 
few cases do teachers or professional educators become members 
of boards of education. In most cases, boards of education are 
composed of business or farm proprietors and professional 
workers, Quite frequently one member of a board is a woman, 
usually a housewife. In a minority of cases one or two members 
of the board may be skilled or semiskilled laborers. Although 
most boards of education do not constitute a complete Cross 
section of the community, they are lay citizens. Moreover, in the 
great majority of school districts, these board members were 
elected in public elections, and all electors had a chance to give 
voice in their selection. 

Since, then, the board of education is an official body duly 
elected to represent the people of the school district, it seems 
auite obvious that the board should participate significantly in 
public education. As educational theory and practice have 
developed, it has become quite clear that the board of education 
should confine its activities to those which are essentially legis- 
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lative and judicial in character. The board should deliberate and 
establish basic policies whether initiated by the board, the super- 
intendent and his staff, or by advisory groups in the community, 
Moreover, the board must take responsibility, finally, for apprais- 
ing the work of the school system, particularly the work of the 
chief executive—the superintendent of schools. 

To be sure, a board of education cannot perform adequately 
at this level until it knows something about the purposes, pro- 
grams, and procedures of the schools. In this very situation a 
unique opportunity for school board-superintendent participa- 
tion is found. Some boards have scheduled two meetings per 
month—one for disposition of regular business, and the other for 
study of the school program. Ordinarily, in the study meeting 
the superintendent will utilize the services of selected central 
office personnel, principals, and teachers for presentation and 
discussion purposes. Desirably, materials are well organized 
and cleverly presented. Experience in many school districts has 
shown that a study program helps board members become dis- 
criminating framers of basic school policies. 

Provide Other Channels of Participation. In addition to these 
fairly well-established functions for the board of education, it 
seems quite desirable that the board should provide other chan- 
nels for citizens’ participation. In Bellflower, California, for 
instance, the board of education in its rules and regulations has 
two such provisions. The first stipulates that all board meetings 
are open to the public and that citizens are invited to attend. The 
second encourages attendance of regularly appointed representa- 
tives from the various PTA units. As another illustration, when 
a knowledge of public opinion seemed desirable in Warren, 
Ohio, the board of education authorized the superintendent of 
schools to organize citizen groups for the purpose of taking such 
a poll. 

Still other channels for participation are found in board recog- 
nition of teachers’ organizations, and in the establishment of 
advisory citizens’ committees to the board. In the first instance, 
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teacher representatives may be invited to review with the board, 
at certain intervals, working conditions, instructional programs, 
and other matters. Or, teacher representation may be sought 
for study of salaries, leaves of absence, and teacher load. The 
role of citizens’ committees as advisors to the board is examined 
rather fully elsewhere in this treatment. 

In both these situations the board recognized that their own 
action might be more intelligent if representative lay opinions 
were available on school issues. Boards which sense their obliga- 
tion to serve the entire community will tend to act in this man- 
ner. Boards which seem reluctant to hear citizen opinion may 
misunderstand the role of the board, or they may be bent on 
protecting special interests. 

Action Through the Board. When citizens begin participating 
in public education, they tend to ascertain conditions and to 
make recommendations for improvement. In Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, recommendations included the reduction of teacher loads. 
Additional personnel for remedial teaching were recommended 
by the citizens of Fairfield, Connecticut. At Ashton, Illinois a 
citizens’ group recommended additions to eight elementary 
school plants and the erection of two new six-year high schools. 
A citizens’ committee appointed by the board of education in 
Wilmington, Delaware investigated, with the help of a research 
staff, the policies and practices of the board relating to employ- 
ment, advancement, and remuneration of teachers. Recommen- 
dations included substantial pay increases. 

These recommendations, it should be clear, cannot be imple- 
mented except by the board of education involved. The board 
is the legal body. In most American communities, the board can 
do much about what should be taught, who should be employed, 
what teaching loads should be, what kind of school plants should 
be built, and establish the necessary budget to provide these 
items. Citizens then of necessity, as they participate in public 
education serve in an advisory capacity to the board of educa- 
tion. To be sure if the board does not act as most citizens think 
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it should, that board, by direct election in most instances, can be 
changed. But official action, may we repeat, is through the 
board of education. 

School Board Selection. With school boards performing such 
a crucial role in public education, citizens have the right and the 
obligation to see that capable people are elected to these boards, 
This is not an easy task. Such problems as the following emerge: 
Who makes a good board member? What are the legal arrange- 
ments for the nomination and election of board members? What 
informal community practices have emerged for the nomination 
procedure? How can information about candidates be given to 
the public during the campaign? 

Experiences and research suggest that a board member should 
have the following qualifications: 


1. The confidence of his fellow citizens. 

2. A desire to represent the entire school district, not just one 
section or element of it. 

3. A real interest in children and their development in the 
community. 


The qualities enumerated above seem much more important 
than representation by geographical areas, by sex, by presence 
or absence of parenthood, or by social-economic status, all of 
which at times have been used as factors in selection. 

Nomination procedures are most important if capable board 
members are to be had. It seems quite clear that restrictive nomi- 
nations by an individual or clique in the community will, in the 
end, fail to produce capable board members. In other words we 
look with suspicion upon nominations engineered by the super- 
intendent of schools, by incumbent board members, or by 4 
few self-selected citizens. We think that a citizen’s committee 
could render great service in providing for a representative cau- 
cus at which board qualifications might be considered and nomi- 
nations made, The Citizen's Committee of Arlington, Virginia, 
performed just such a service. 

After nomination there is the campaign. Again a group of 
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citizens might raise the important issues facing the public schools 
of any particular community. Candidates might then be invited 
to express their positions on these issues. Citizens with the help 
of the press could see that these statements were published, and 
that biographical data on each candidate were published. In 
smaller communities public meetings at which candidates are 
given an opportunity to speak might be arranged. This kind of 
campaign may require some money, which candidates should not 
be asked to provide. Joint action on the part of many citizens 
in a community can provide the necessary funds without a bur- 
den being placed on any single individual. Action of this kind 
will do much to provide a school district with capable board 
members. 


MANY AND SUNDRY ARE THE WAYS 


5. Puble participation will be adequate only when many de- 
vices, arrangements, and organizations are utilized. To many 
people the mention of lay citizen participation in educational 
planning means the organization officially of citizens’ advisory 
committees and their affiliation with the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. This is a heartening movement, 
but we would point out that there are many ways for citizen 
participation in education. Let us examine some of these ways. 

The PTA. The Parent-Teacher Association, organized in 
1899, has a membership of seven to eight million people, who 
belong to some 38,000 units. These organizations do permit 
many citizens to participate in public education. For instance, 
the PTA units representing the twenty-three elementary schools 
in Phoenix, Arizona, banded together in hearing a conservation 
program that reached every school child in the district. The 
Parent-Teacher Association of Connecticut recently conducted 
an opinion survey of parents regarding television programs. PTA 
workers compiled and tabulated 21,000 completed question- 
naires. The Jackson, Mississippi, PTA council studied school 
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plant needs and then proposed and helped pass a $2,700,000 bond 
issue to meet those needs. In these and hundreds of other cases, 
there was significant citizen participation. 

Of particular interest is the Newton (Massachusetts) Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, as the following excerpt from 
its recent report, published jointly with the school board, will 
suggest: 

The work of the Council has many facets, all for the ulti- 
mate welfare of our children, whether it be an enrichment 
of the school or recreation program, or whether it involve 
such matters as curricula or teachers’ salaries. Through 
research and study, committees comprised of parents and 
teachers evaluate problems and make recommendations. 
The Council also stimulates the exchange of ideas among 
the individual PTA’s, thus contributing to the growth and 
development of each association. 

The presidents of all PT'A's meet regularly with the offi- 
cers of the Council and the representatives from the School 
Department, the Newton Teachers Federation, and the 
School Committee. At these executive board meetings, 
conducted by the President of the Council, discussions are 
held concerning current events in the school, the com- 
munity, and the PTA's.? 


Ordinarily a PTA unit is organized about a single school. 
Usually there are some general meetings during the year, but 
the organization is sufficiently flexible to permit the establish- 
ment of study committees, or special project committees. Each 
room in the school usually has one or more room mothers, and 
these people in cooperation with the teacher of that room in 
some PTA units arrange for meetings of parents on a room basis, 
where participation can be very significant. Despite the many 
possibilities for citizen participation in most PTA unts, it may 
be true that a portion of the community is not reached through 
such an organization, and that other channels of participation 
need to be provided. 

The Coordinating Council. Another device for citizen pat- 
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ticipation in education and in other community activity, too, is 
found in the community coordinating council. The coordi- 
nating council, as the name implies, is ordinarly an extra-legal 
body composed of representatves from the schools, the city 
council or county commission, the courts, the church groups, 
and other civic groups in the community. This body attempts 
to look at community-wide plans and programs. Ordinarily, it 
recommends action on the part of agencies that have legal status 
or developed programs. For instance, the board of education 
might be requested to do more with its guidance program, or the 
Lion’s Club might be encouraged in their sight-saving program. 
Perhaps no state has had as much experience with coordinating 
councils as has Michigan. There, literally hundreds of these 
groups have been organized. Many of these, it should be noted, 
have disbanded, perhaps because they were imposed by state 
leaders upon local communities. 

Cedar City, Utah, has had a coordinating council as a very 
active agency for about fifteen years. The council has working 
committees on the town calendar, beautification, health and sani- 
tation, the art exhibit, recreation, adult education, and com- 
munity-school relationships. Over the years the council directly 
or indirectly has been responsible for family life education 
courses and institutes, an art exhibit which has become national 
in scope, and for many other projects of importance. Through 
the council, citizens have had a chance to see their community 
as a total organism and to consider how schools and other agen- 
cies can improve living in that community. 

What we have said here should not be interpreted to mean 
that every community need organize a formal coordinating 
council. In populous communities there may have to be several 
coordinating agencies, such as the council of social agencies. We 
do think, however, that the many agencies and groups found in 
most communities need some coordination. In such coordination 
education will ordinarily be found to have a significant role. 
Thus, this coordination permits citizens to help determine what 


that role should be. 
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The Parent-Teacher Conference. A very obvious, but none- 
theless important, device for parent participation in public edu- 
cation is found in the parent-teacher conference. Some miscon- 
ceptions exist concerning such conferences. Some parents and 
some teachers seem to think they are appropriate only when the 
child has been in trouble. Some teachers, unfortunately, have not 
yet learned to use the conference as an opportunity for teachers 
as well as parents to learn more about the child and his develop- 
ment, both at school and at home. When a program of parent- 
teacher conferences is proposed some parents still seem to think 
that teachers are trying to shirk their duty in filling out report 
cards. 

In many communities, however, the parent-teacher conference 
has become a tried and true vehicle. Inglewood, California is one 
of these communities. For almost twenty years a regularly or- 
ganized parent-teacher conference program has been in opera- 
tion. Said one of the Inglewood teachers, “After living with 
parent conferences for four years I was one of the ninety-five 
per cent of teachers who voted that we have an additional sched- 
uled visit with dad and mom and together we plan for Johnny’s 
year at school.” These conferences have been by appointment. 
School has been dismissed early on some days to provide part of 
the time for such conferences. Other conferences have been held 
at night so that fathers, too, could attend. In addition to the con- 
cern for the individual pupil there has been a plan whereby 
parent gripes about the school have been reported to principals 
and then to the superintendent. These gripes have often sug- 
gested areas for study or for explanation or both. 

The know-how for these conferences is available. May it be 
said here that in all probability most parents know more about 
their own child than any teacher of that child. On the other 
hand, most teachers probably know more about a particular 
age group of children, let us say the eight-year-olds, than does 
the parent of a particular eight-year-old. Thus, if properly pert 
ceived, the knowledge of parent and teacher can be used in 4 
complementary manner. In addition, it should be stated that 
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conferences are appropriate for all pupils, not just those who are 
problem cases. As with most participation, the parent-teacher 
conference will require some learning on the part of both par- 
ticipants. 

The Poll of Public Opinion. Another way of getting citizen 
judgment concerning school issues is found in the poll of public 
opinion. Such a poll was recently conducted in Warren, Ohio. 
Highlights from citizens’ comments were as follows: 


I would like to see more vocational classes to prepare our 
children to earn a living. 

I would like to see more and better classrooms so there 
would be less crowding and more time for each child. 

We should improve the salary scale for teachers. 

We need a good long range building program. 

We feel that more emphasis on study and homework should 
be stressed. 

We need a greater variety of classes to prepare those who 
go directly into marriage from school? 


As a part of the comprehensive survey of the Logan, Utah, 
schools a poll of public opinion was taken. The survey staff after 
checking with many citizens formulated twenty questions which 
seemed to cover the major educational issues in the community. 
The first ten of the questions were to be answered by all re- 
spondents; the second ten only by those with children currently 
enrolled in school. Eighty PTA workers, each with eight to 
ten families to call upon, and after some training for the job, 
distributed the questionnaires and picked them up. A sampling 
of every fifth family was used and usable returns were secured 
from 88 per cent of the respondents. S 

A few of the findings will be noted. On some questions, adults 
with children in school, differed markedly from other adults. 
Most respondents did not feel adequately informed about school 
matters. Citizens expected much from their schools. In addition 
to the teaching of the skills and preparation for college, citizens 
looked to the schools to give help with personal development, 
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citizenship, and job preparation. Most parents in Logan thought 
that teachers were competent. At the same time one-third of 
the parents did not think enough was being done to meet the 
particular difficulties of their children, 

To be sure, polls of public opinion prove nothing. Citizens 
may or may not be properly informed. At the same time what 
people think about the schools cannot be ignored if schools are 
to be maintained or improved. The poll, therefore, often suggests 
on what fronts improvement is needed, or in which areas more 
public understanding must be provided. Both are important, 

BIE Day. Another device used for lay citizen participation, 
and now found in many industrial communities particularly, is 
Business-Industry-Education (or BIE) Day. The program is 
ordinarily organized by representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the schools. Very briefly, it is a plan whereby teach- 
ers visit industries and business establishments in the community, 
and in turn business and industrial leaders visit schools. In both 
cases after such visits there are usually appraisal sessions where 
additional information may be supplied and questions can be 
raised, 

After 114 teachers of El Dorado, Arkansas, paid their visits 
to the industrial establishments of that community, they were 
asked to appraise the experience of the day on an anonymous 
form. All 114 thought the day worth while, 104. thought that 
the experience would help them be better teachers, 112 wanted 
the program repeated another year, and 108 indicated there was 
free and open discussion between teachers and businessmen 
during the conference period. 

The Chamber of Commerce in El Dorado asked the business- 
men to say on a blank provided what they liked and did not like 


about the BIE Day visit they made to the schools. Some of their 
comments were as follows: 


On November 15 I saw classes at the High School. This 
was the first high school experience for me since I was in 
school in 1918. I was amazed at the progress that has been 
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made. The organization of the local school seems to be OK 
in every way and I am sure is the result of a lot of planning 
on the part of the school people. I like the apparent attitude 
of the teachers, and the pupils seem not to be restrained in 
any way. This is different from my day. The elective sub- 
jects offered are many and permit a student to follow the 
courses he likes best. The students did not put on an act for 
the visitors. From where I was sitting I could detect a desire 
on both sides (student and teacher) to work closely to- 
gether. I’m sure disciplinary problems are few. I like the 
idea of this visit and certainly think more of the schools and 
the efforts of the teachers than I did before. I suggest that 
this be continued as an annual affair. If it is, I would cer- 
tainly want my wife to attend next year. 

* * * 

I think the teachers are doing a fine job. I was especially 
impressed with the attitude of the teacher toward the child 
and the child toward the teacher. I thought this was most 
commendable. I am very grateful that my child has the 
opportunity of attending El Dorado High School and ap- 
preciate the excellent training which she is receiving both 
in traditional subjects and citizenship. 

* * 

I spent the entire day in Junior High. Visited five class 
rooms. Was pleased to note broad scope of field of knowl- 
edge covered whether in mathematics or English. Had not 
been in classroom or school building for inspecting for more 
than half century. Was pleased by orderly system that 
seemed to be giving good service to a surprising number of 
pupils. Needless to say all was modern to me. The building 
being located on a new site, will need some paving and 
graveling and sodding.* 


"These comments may have come only from the people who 
were favorably impressed, but the fact remains that in BIE Day 
there are many possibilities for the lay citizen—school personnel 


joint deliberation. duo FA 
Citizens’ Study Groups. More and more citizens’ study groups 
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are being charged with the task of determining what direction the 
schools are to take. This seems to be particularly true with re- 


In Ohio the legislature has recently made possible the formu- 
lation of citizens’ committees in each county for the purpose of 


to be professional school workers or even school board members, 
The county superintendent of schools may serve as secretary 
to the committee. 

Each committee is to study the arrangement of school districts 
within its county and to recommend, if need exists, a plan of 
reorganization to the state department of education. If the plan 
is approved at the state level, the county board of education will 
then be instructed to Place the proposal on the ballot for the 
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E. Larsen, Chairman of the Commission, has this to say about 
its purpose: 


1. To help Americans realize how important our public 
schools are to our expanding democracy. 

2. To arouse in each community the intelligence and will 
to improve our public schools.® 


The activities of a citizens’ advisory committee can be illus- 
trated from the experience of Fort Collins, Colorado. In 1951 
it became apparent to the board of education that although costs 
were spiraling more school facilities must be provided. The 
board and the PTA Council called in twelve citizens to discuss 
the problem. Asa result, a citizens’ advisory committee of thirty- 
two members was formed. The committee went to work. It 
had at its disposal all available facts supplied by the board of 
education and the advice of local school personnel. After three 
months, in spite of Fort Collins’ historic conservatism, the com- 
mittee recommended that another bond issue be placed before 
the people as soon as possible. The committee gave every assist- 
ance with the campaign which followed. The $600,000 bond 
issue passed by a majority of 5 to 1, with the largest school vote / 
on record. f 

The committee at first considered itself a temporary organiza- 
tion, but the interest created in the bond election carried over 
into other areas including pupil reporting, curriculum planning, 
vocational education, and the school lunch program. There is 
now a strong feeling that the activities and structure of the Fort 
Collins’ committee should be conceived as a long-range program. 

The boards of education of Bedford Hills, Mount Kisco, 
Bedford Village, and Pound Ridge—all of New York State— 
found themselves confronted with crowded schools and a cur- 
riculum which needed revision. Local Citizens’ Committees were 
formed at the request of the boards of education. Each com- 
mittee studied the needs of its own district. Each committee 
found some kind of joint action necessary if those needs were to 
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be met. Then, a joint fact-finding committee for the entire area 
went to work. It was composed of 148 people, and these people 
in time filed seven major reports—over 260 pages of facts—with 
the boards of education. The New York State Department of 
Education then gave some professional help in working out the 
character of the new district and the projection of a school 
budget for some years to come. 

The whole plan was then summarized in an attractive booklet 
which was distributed to all voters prior to their taking action 
on the proposal at the polls. In three years over 20,000 man-hours 
of citizen time had been devoted to studying various plans and 
proposals for the area. Materials had been gathered by over five 
hundred people, and scores of meetings had been held. Citizens 
had indeed studied their school problems, and their study had 
been carried to action. 

After four years of experience with literally thousands of 
citizens’ advisory committees, the National Citizens Commission 
suggests that successful groups have three characteristics in 
common: 


1, They are broadly representative of the entire com- 
munity. They reflect as fully as possible all parts of it, 
all viewpoints, and all interests—economically, geo- 
graphically, occupationally, culturally, politically, etc. 
—rather than any one part. 

2. They base all their recommendations upon a study of all 
available relevant facts. They do not have an ax to 
grind. 

3. They are independent in thought and action, but they 
always take steps to establish and maintain a cooperative 
working relationship with the legally established author- 
ities,” 


Superintendent J. H. Hull of Torrance, California, after more 
than seven years of extensive experience with citizens’ commit- 
tees, suggests that trouble starts when citizens eliminate educators 
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or educators eliminate citizens. He has found the following prac- 
tices effective: 


1. The board of education invites the citizens’ committee 
into existence. 

2. Ordinarily community organizations elect their repre- 
sentatives to the committee. 

3. The committee is designed to accomplish the objectives 

agreed upon by the committee and the board. 

The committee does advise. 

The committee is not used to do the board’s bidding. 

Free, open discussion is encouraged. 

Respect for the other fellow’s ideas is always guarded. 

Time is allowed for maturity of thought and arrival at 

agreement. 

9. Voting is used sparingly; consensus is sought. 

0. The presiding officer is a moderator not a president. 


Cr e ON Teka: 


AT ALL LEVELS 


6. Public participation is needed at all levels: mational, state, 
county, school district, the school building, and even the single 
school room. Let us examine participation at each of these levels. 

National Level. Although the Constitution of the United 
States makes no mention of public education, there is a federal 
concern for good schools. This was dramatically demonstrated 
in World War II when more than one million men were found 
to be educationally deficient. In the United States as a whole, 
forty-seven of each 1,000 registrants were so classified. In Ore- 
gon the corresponding figure was four, whereas in South Caro- 
lina it was 15. Can any nation ignore this difference? 

The federal government right from its inception has also 
influenced public education. To support the point, we need 
but to examine the land grants for public schools and colleges, 
the aid given vocational education, school plant grants during 
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the Depression of the 1930’s, and current provisions for fed- 
erally affected school districts. These provisions have resulted 
from action taken by the Congress. In the activity of the con- 
gressman and the hearings sponsored by congressional commit- 
tees, citizens are at work at the national level. 

Another example of citizens at work at the national level is 
found in the White House Conference on Rural Education, held 
in 1944. At the request of the National Education Association, 
the President of the United States invited 230 leaders in educa- 
tion, government, labor, industry, and agriculture from forty- 
three states to a three-day meeting. In general and small group 
sessions the conference examined the status and potential of rural 
education in the nation. The charter for rural children developed 
at the conference still stands as a challenge to citizens and school 
workers alike. 

But there is further need for citizen participation at the na- 
tional level. Most congressmen have precious little time to study 
educational problems. There seems to be real merit in the pro- 
posal to create a national board of education to advise the US. 
Commissioner of Education and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. This board, presumably to be made up of 
distinguished laymen, would have the obligation of examining 
the place of public education (particularly as it affected public 
welfare at the national level) and of giving their judgment to the 
Congress and to the appropriate administrative agencies in the 
federal government. 

State Level. In nearly all the states citizens do participate in 
educational planning as members of the respective state boards of 
education. Moreover, the legislature in each state is in a real 
sense the “big board of education,” for since education is a state 
function its basic direction is determined by the legislature. But 
this does not seem to be enough. 

Massachusetts is a case in point. From 1919 to 1947 very little 
was done at the state level to meet the needs of public education 
in that state. School supporters were thrilled when in 1947 the 
governor actively supported legislation for state aid. Yet his bill 
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went down to dismal defeat. This stimulated the creation of an 
emergency committee composed of representatives from the 
Massachusetts Association of School Committees (school boards), 
the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, the Massachusetts 
Association of School Superintendents, the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Federation, and the League of Women Voters of Massachu- 
setts. This group was set up for one year only to accomplish one 
objective: the passage of legislation for increased state aid in- 
cluding school building assistance. The following was the result: 


The Committee planned carefully, worked hard and de- 
veloped an effective public relations program. Much to the 
amazement of observers who had followed the State House 
scene for many years, the very same economy-minded legis- 
lators...not only enacted a bill for substantial school aid 
but also passed an outstanding bill for school building con- 
struction. Moreover, these measures were passed by a Leg- 
islature which rejected a $200,000,000 bond issue for high- 
ways and which turned down a state employee's support 
measure calling for a 20% increase in pay.° 


Under the leadership of the Michigan State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction a state citizens’ committee composed of 
business leaders, professional men, laborers, editors, farm leaders, 
housewives, and industrialists was formed. This committee de- 
cided to poll the citizens of Michigan. As a result nearly a quar- 
ter million citizens have had their say about education as they 
know it. The results are summarized below: 


1. The public, given an opportunity to evaluate its schools 
in privacy, is invariably fair in its judgments and gen- 
erous in its praise. j T 

2. Parents and other citizens who are negatively critical 
represent à small, though oftentimes vocal, minority. | 

3. The people of the state are much more liberal in their 
willingness to finance a good school program, including 
adequate salaries for teachers, than boards of education 


and school administrators have believed. 
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4. When confronted with a list of subjects spanning the 
curriculum, including some designed to meet changing 
conditions of life and economy, the men and women of 
the state have spoken freely and in a realistic manner, 
They have placed highest value on subjects that will 
tend to train the individual to earn a living. 

5. The public is not getting the kind of news it most wants 
about its schools from its local newspapers. And the 
public knows the kind of news it would like to be in- 
formed about. 


County Level. In all but fourteen of our states there is some 
kind of intermediate administrative unit for schools between the 
State Department of Education and the local school district. In 
New England and New York this intermediate unit is composed 
of two or more towns, but in most the states the intermediate 
school unit is the county. In these latter states there is always 
a county superintendent of schools, and in half of them there is 
also a county board of education. Even though the responsibili- 
ties of the county or intermediate unit are usually limited, there 
is often the obligation to provide such services as supervision, 
guidance, library, transportation, or education of the handi- 
capped to the local districts, many of which are too small to 
provide these services alone. 

California is among the states which provide for significant 
educational services at the county level. Decisions regarding the 
extent and character of these services have, at least in San Diego 
County, included citizen participation. Coordinators from the 
county superintendent's office meet with many community 
groups to discuss educational problems. Many classes, particu- 
larly in the area of child development, are organized for teachers 
and parents. Each year the county school office in cooperation 
with San Diego State College sponsors a rural conference for 
teachers, administrators, and school board members. At this 
conference there are consultants in agriculture, conservation, 
welfare, and health. In this situation school people have an op- 
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portunity to see the school program against a backdrop of the 
major concerns of American society. 

School District Level. Although education is a state function 
in our several states, the states have without exception delegated 
much power to local school districts. In the actual operation of 
public schools in America we thus have a great deal of home rule. 
It is at the school district level, therefore, where the results of 
citizen participation can be felt almost immediately. Many illus- 
trations already cited, such as those in Cedar City, Inglewood, 
Warren, Logan, El Dorado, and Fort Collins, have been at the 
district level. It is at the district level that the PTA or the PTA 
council is usually most active. 

Another example of citizen participation at the district level 
will be noted in the case of Torrance, California. Torrance or- 
ganized one of the first citizens’ advisory committees to the board 
of education. Some forty citizens serve as members of the com- 
mittee. Examination of the minutes of four monthly meetings 
of the group revealed that the following major problems were 
considered: a review of the high school program as presented by 
a panel of high school students; a consideration of transportation 
problems led by the transportation supervisor from the superin- 
tendent’s office; a status look at each of the elementary schools 
with respect to rooms, teachers, enrollments, and double sessions; 
and the status of school plant expansion, including the school 
district policy for the guidance of architects, led by the super- 
intendent of schools. In each case citizens had an opportunity to 
get information about their schools and to raise questions about 
school operation. i 

School Building Level. As soon as a school district gets large 
enough to have two or more school buildings or attendance areas 
the question of public participation at the school level becomes 
a pertinent one. Often at this level the single PTA unit and the 
school principal are key arrangers for citizen participation. One 
device used by many schools is that of dividing the PTA meeting 
rt a general session and the second part 


into two parts: the first pa nd pa 
a division of parents according to the home rooms of their chil- 
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dren. In these small groups very specific aspects of the school 
program can be discussed. Another somewhat more elaborate 
plan, and often used by high schools, is the back-to-school night. 
After a brief orientation meeting of all parents, the grownups 
then run through the schedules of their children with each class 
period being shortened to about fifteen minutes. This plan allows 
parents to meet each teacher of their children, to hear briefly 
from each teacher regarding the work being done in the class, 
and to raise a few questions regarding school procedures. Clearly, 
a back-to-school night can only be introductory to more intensive 
kinds of parent participation at the individual school level. 

The Central High School in Lima, Ohio, has attempted to pro- 
vide for this more significant citizen participation by organizing 
a citizens’ advisory committee to the principal of the high school. 
This committee has advised the principal with respect to many 
problems, particularly those dealing with extra-class activities 
and social organizations of pupils. 

Room Level. One of the most significant arrangements for 
citizen participation is the room meeting, particularly as it is 
found in many elementary schools. Ordinarily the PTA room 
mother and the teacher arrange the meeting. If held in the after- 
noon light refreshments are usually the first order of business. 
When held in the evening refreshments may conclude the meet- 
ing. In either case, the important feature is a description of the 
room program by the teacher and the ensuing discussion. This 
is a unique opportunity for the teacher to demonstrate that he 
“knows his stuff.” Interest is high because the room program is 
of concern to each parent. Materials, including samples of the 
work of each child, are at hand. The group is small enough and 
intimate enough, at least after a little practice, to permit discus- 
sion to be very frank. Many teachers and parents attest to the 
value of room meetings. 

Another opportunity for citizen participation at the room level 
is found in giving assistance with field trips. A second grade, for 
instance, as a part of its program may decide to visit a dairy. 
Four or five mothers may be asked to help provide transportation 


ne 
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and supervision on the trip, or, if transportation be by bus, to help 
with supervision. Such a plan not only helps the teacher care for 
the children, but also it gives parents who assist further insight 
into the school curriculum, the place of the field trip very spe- 
cifically, and the behavior of second-grade children. If parents 
have reservations about any of these things they may then be 
discussed more pointedly. 


STUDY BEFORE ACTING 


7. Only as lay citizens learn to clarify problems and seek evi- 
dence upon such problems can public participation be construc- 
tive. Recently we asked a chairman of a citizens’ committee to 
name one or two of his biggest problems. The answer came very 
promptly, “How can we get citizens to study before taking 
action?” 

Problem Solving. When citizens attempt to advise with school 
people they are participating in problem solving, and thus we 
need to look at the steps involved. They seem to be about as 
follows: 


A sense of difficulty or dissatisfaction. 

A determination of what the real problem seems to be. 
An examination of all available evidence on the problem. 
A consideration of all possible courses of action. 

A decision on what seems the best course of action and a 
desire to see it tried out. 


Citizens, and professionals too for that matter, have been 
known to jump from step 1 to step 5, with little or no attention 
being given to steps 2, 3, and 4, Textbooks have been condemned 
by people who have not read them. The lack of discipline has 
been deplored by others who have not been in a public school 
class room for thirty years. Deficiencies in the three R’s have 
been decried by many who not only have not examined but also 
continue to ignore the relevant test data. This is no defense 


iie tai 
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of a misleading educational program, poor discipline, or inade- 
quate teaching of the skills. It is a plea that all should resist jump- 
ing to conclusions without first defining the problem and exam- 
ining the evidence. 

A School District Reorganization Problem. Fortunately many 
citizens’ groups are attempting to follow an orderly procedure 
in problem solving. For example, in southwestern Licking 
County, Ohio, where for a number of years each of three school 
districts had been operating very small high schools, there had 
been off-and-on talk of consolidation. This took a more definite 
turn in 1951. Through the initiative of the county superintend- 
ent of schools, a citizens’ committee of thirty, ten from each of 
the three districts and appointed by the respective school boards 
of the three districts, was formed. This committee went to work. 
It became quite clear that enrollments and financial resources 
were too little in any one district to provide an adequate educa- 
tional program. The committee began to sense the real problem. 

At this point representatives of the State Department of Edu- 
cation were invited in to advise in the situation. Part of the ad- 
vice was that a school plant survey of the proposed area be se- 
cured. Hence, the citizens recommended that the respective 
school boards request a survey from the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Ohio State University. This survey was done, and 
thus more facts on the possible merger were secured. 

The citizens’ committee then held a series of meetings at which 
all alternative actions were given careful study. By April, 1953, 
after almost two years of intensive effort on the part of the boards 
of education and the citizens’ committee, definite action was rec- 
ommended by the committee. Those recommendations included 
the following: the formation of a new district and the construc- 
tion of a new high school center; an allowance of at least one 
representative for each of the present districts, on the newly ap- 
pointed board of education; the central location of the new high 
school site on a 50-acre plot; the retention and strengthening of 
the three elementary schools; a bond issue for the new high 
school, to be placed on the ballot for November, 1953; and, in 
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the event of reorganization, a special study to provide a school 
program to meet the needs of children and youth in the area. 

The citizens of the proposed district were then polled with 
respect to these recommendations. Seventy-one per cent of the 
2,569 ballots cast favored reorganization. There also seemed to 
be agreement among the three boards of education on the site 
for the new high school. Thus, the county board of education 
officially created the new school district. This problem solving 
procedure by citizens paid off, for in November, 1953, the $590,- 
000 bond issue for the new high school passed by a substantial 
majority, and the hope of the many participants was on the way 
to becoming a reality. 


HOME-GROWN PATTERNS 


8. To succeed, public participation should take into account 
the values, ways of working, and organizational patterns of each 
community. We have suggested that citizen participation may 
take many forms, and we have stressed that such participation 
ought to be found at each level—from the nation to each indi- 
vidual classroom. May we emphasize that in all this activity we 
do our best to preserve the home-grown characteristics of 
participation. 

There Are Differences. Let us note for a moment some of the 
differences found in citizen participation in various communities. 
The 1950 “blow-up” in Pasadena, California, at which time a 
nationally prominent superintendent of schools was dismissed, is 


well known. Not so well known is what followed. The board 


of education employed two professors of education from the 


University of California and Yale University, respectively, to 
give leadership in a survey of the Pasadena school system. These 
men decided that the survey would have to be conducted by 


the citizens themselves. Fourteen areas of study were agreed 


upon. The areas were assigned to committees of lay citizens and 
school employees. Many of the areas were subdivided. Alto- 
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gether there were 117 committees with a total membership of 
1,019 citizens working on the project. After more than a year 
of study the survey report containing more than nine hundred 
two-column pages was prepared. The chairman of the citizens’ 
survey committee was confident that the citizen survey ap- 
proach was the only way to educational peace in Pasadena. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has had no citizen’s survey but it 
has a unique way of involving citizens in educational planning. 
Ten to twenty citizens have been asked to serve on each of four 
lay advisory committees. These committees deal, respectively, 
with buildings and grounds, finance, instruction, and human re- 
lations. In each case a member of the board of education serves 
as chairman of the committee. Membership on these committees 
includes an engineer with an electric company, a superintendent 
of maintenance for a manufacturing concern, vice-president of 
a bank, treasurer of a university, a secretary of the YMCA, a 
mental hygiene worker, and four newspaper men. These com- 
mittees are advisory only, but through them Cleveland Heights 
believes they get real help and a community understanding of 
what the school is about. 

As already noted, Cedar City, Utah, approached the problem 
in quite another way. There, school problems were seen as 
closely related to other community problems, and citizen parti- 
cipation on all aspects of community development was sought. 
Hence, the Cedar City coordinating council came into being. 
In 1950-1951 there were ninety-two citizens serving as mem- 
bers of the central committee and ten working committees. The 
council also employed a part-time coordinator to do some of 
the chores for these several groups. 

Some concern for public education, originating in part in 
Farm Bureau study groups, culminated in the organization of a 
Champaign County, Ohio, Public Schools Citizens’ Committee. 
In the county there is one small city school district, one village 
school district, and eight local, or essentially rural, school dis- 
tricts. Here was a county committee with the avowed purpose 
of promoting the best possible education in the entire county; 
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even though ten school districts were involved. In less than two 
years this committee has been largely instrumental in promoting 
a great many activities, including a committee to promote better 
public health, a committee to study moral and spiritual values in 
the schools, a county Parent-Teacher Association, a county 
school board association with a study program, a school adminis- 
trators’ study group, in-service education programs for teachers, 
and local school study groups of citizens in several areas of the 
county. 

Further variation in citizen participation can be seen in Ar- 
lington, Virginia. There the Citizens’ Committee for School 
Improvement has had a membership as high as 2,500. This com- 
mittee organized a school board nominating convention com- 
posed of representatives from the major civic organizations in 
the community. At one session of the convention 590 repre- 
sentatives selected the nominees for membership on the board of 
education. 

Let Organization Be Indigenous. To pick out a Pasadena, a 
Cleveland Heights, a Cedar City, a Champaign County, an Ar- 
lington, or any other plan for citizen participation and impose it 
on another community would seem rather silly. In fact a plan 
of organization ought to come only after something begins to 
happen. Even then it needs to be kept simple and flexible, or 
citizen participation may look good on paper but be a mockery 
in fact. 

In small communities there may be no formal organization, 
but merely a disposition on the part of the school people and lay 
citizens to work together. It may be found in a chat the school 
principal has with the editor of the weekly paper, oF in the visit 
of the superintendent of schools with a minister of one of the 
churches, or in the work of the Rotary Club Committee on 
education as it meets a committee from the high school faculty. 
Nothing grand in these activities, but they may be significant. 

The form lay participation js to take in any community would 
seem to depend upon such conditions as the size and complexity 
of the community, the kind and effectiveness of present arrange- 
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ments for lay citizen-school personnel communication, the scope 
and intensity of educational problems felt by the community, 
the values which tend to govern community action, and the 
character of leadership found among lay citizens and school 
people in the community. With these items in mind people in 
most communities can spot promising beginnings and build upon 
them. Perhaps the ten principles suggested in this chapter would 
provide broad guide lines. 


MUST BE LEARNED 


9. Public participation is developmental in nature: As lay 
citizens and school workers succeed in small tasks, they gain 
confidence and skill to bring such interaction to full flower. In 
short, public participation has to be learned. It has to be learned 
by citizens, by school people, by board members, by all con- 
cerned. 

Degrees of Participation. This learning may progress through 
several degrees. The first degree we would call one of indif- 
ference. The school more or less takes the attitude of “the pub- 
lic be damned.” Not many of us live in communities where 
school people are permitted to operate on this level, but we 
know a few stalwart superintendents and board members who 
represent, in essence, this concept. Obviously there is little or 
no public participation in public education. 

The second degree we would call one of sporadic publicity. 
On occasion, favorable facts about the schools may be released. 
Of course, if an additional levy is needed, there must be some kind 
of rationale built to support such endeavors, These efforts often 
take the form of a brief campaign. In any case information is 
limited, it is sporadic, and it is one-way in nature. Public partic- 
ipation is largely limited to listening. 

Seeking public approval of plans and programs worked out by 
school officials might represent the third degree of participation. 
This is still essentially a one-way relationship, but it is usually 
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much more comprehensive in nature than degree 2. Often it 
involves the presentation of a solution and not the consideration 
of a problem, The public may ask for the facts before approval 
of the solution is forthcoming, and thus participation is increased. 

The fourth degree would seem to require public thinking 
about school problems. At this level the school is usually central 
in the community; other agencies and the public in general are 
asked to cooperate in thinking about the school program. There 
may be some disposition on the part of school people and many 
citizens to distinguish the school program from the church pro- 
gram, the recreation program, and family responsibility. There 
may, of course, be a genuine desire to coordinate the efforts of 
other communty agencies so as to supplement the school pro- 
gram. Public participation at this level would appear to be more 
extensive and more significant. 

The fifth, and possibly the highest, degree in this scale in- 
volves public participation for community improvement. The 
school is looked upon as one of a family of agencies. Total edu- 
cation is seen to be much more than schooling: All community 
agencies and influences are thought to have educative import. 
The school program is always important but not necessarily 
always central in this concept. There would scem to be much 
more concern for total community living. Institutions, includ- 
ing the school, are looked upon as a means by which the total 
needs of the community might be met, even though no particu- 
lar precedent existed for certain actions. To be sure, these rela- 
tionships are more experimental, more unusual, more hazardous. 
Possibly, with more experience we may even redefine this level. 
At any rate, this concept would require extensive and thought- 
ful public participation. , 

In describing these degrees of participation we have revealed 
our own bias. We do believe that we should work toward de- 
gree 5, At the same time we think it utter folly to impose par- 
ticipation expectations upon people for which they have no prep- 
aration. With participation, as with learning, we would do well 


to begin where people are. 
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Concepts and Skills Are Needed. If public participation in 
public education is to succeed, if it is to grow from mere listen- 
ing to genuine interaction looking toward community improve- 
ment, there are concepts and skills to be learned. The first 
would seem to be the concept that both the citizen and the pro- 
fessional have roles to play in public education: The citizen 
deals largely with the “what,” and the professional largely with 
the “how.” Inherent in this concept is the need for many school 
people to be less defensive about schools. Some schools are 
bad. Most schools can be improved. Just as important is the 
need for citizens to face up to their task. Some schools are bad 
because citizens have refused to give time or means to make 
them better. 

There is also need for professional school people and lay citi- 
zens alike to improve their skills in group situations. We now 
know something about the conditions necessary to the success of 
conferences and group meetings. Very briefly the major items 
seem to include the following: physical arrangements which per- 
mit easy face-to-face relationships, a reduction of threat to the 
people involved, a sharing of the leadership or willingness to 
learn from each other, a joint formulation of goals, and a will- 
ingness to keep working together until a consensus is reached. 
These are demanding principles. They mean that no group of 
professionals imposes a program upon citizens against their 
will. They also mean that citizens see professionals as people 
with specialized knowledge, and not as hirelings. If these prin- 
ciples be accepted, much face-to-face deliberation will be re- 
quired. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD LEAD 


10. Effective citizen participation in public education requires 
superintendents, principals, and other school leaders who perceive 
the possibilities in such a program, who take steps to start it going, 
and who continue to give it guidance. This poses a three-way task 
for the administrator: one of understanding and conception; 4 
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second of knowing how to appropriately initiate interaction be- 
tween lay citizens and school personnel; and a third of giving 
time, talent, and conviction to the working of such a program. 
This is a big order. 

It is not being said that effective citizen participation is entirely 
dependent upon the official school leader. Citizens, too, must 
comprehend, be able, and be willing. However, it is felt that 
unless citizens enjoy the approval and the know-how of super- 
intendents and principals much of their participation may be 
aimless, or even worse, destructive. Moreover, teachers and 
other professional personnel will find it difficult to work freely 
with citizens on common concerns unless they know that their 
administrative officers approve and also participate in such ac- 
tivities. Briefly, then, citizens and teachers wait upon the initia- 
tive of their status leaders. 

Can these deductions be supported? Let us review the case 
reports of Chapter 5. In one situation the self-survey on district 
reorganization Was initiated by a county superintendent with the 
help of a professional consultant, and during the survey profes- 
sional expertness Was available as needed. In Ferndale the super- 
intendent of schools and the Jackson School principal were 
sensitive to the wishes of parents in a new school community, and 
they knew how to involve them in curriculum study. Again in 
Butler Township the school plant study was initiated by a 


superintendent and a board of education, and available to the 
s. In none of 


study were professional stimulation and expertnes ! 
these cases did citizen participation just happen. In every in- 
stance there was a thoughtful, a sensitive, a skillful administrator. 
In all the cases other professional people were brought from 


university campuses to assist citizens at strategic points. It scems 
that the potential in this new relationship between school leaders 


and the citizens of their communities has only begun to be real- 


ized. i 

In the foregoing, attention has been focused on lay citizen- 
school worker participation. Such interaction places heavy de- 
mands upon the citizen and the professional. It is believed, how- 
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ever, that such participation at a high level is the only insurance 
that public schools can be made and kept good enough to per- 
petuate the American dream. 
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